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Price Threepence. Weekly. 


HE ORCHESTRA.—A new volume will com- 
mence on the First of October. The a aay for 
epies free by post will be—Annual, 15s. 6d.; half-vearly, 8s. 
quarterly, 48.; payablein advance. It may be obtained of all 
me 4 ers and newsmen, or direct from the Office of Swift and 
, 55, King-street, Regent-street, W. Single copies, price 3d. ; 
tr post, 84d. Post Office Orders must be made payable to g. 
Swirr, Post Office, Regent-street, London, W. 





ATIONAL SOCIETY FOR AID TO THE 
SICK AND WOUNDED IN WAR. 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES, K.G., &c. 
Chairman of Committee—Lieut.-Col. Loyp-Linpsar, V.C., M.P. 





A Donation of £5, or an Annual Subscription of 5s., consti- 
tutes membership, and may be sent to the Secretary, or through 
any Banker. C. J, BURGESS, Secretary. 

Offices: 2, St. Martin’s-place, 

Trafalgar square, W.C. 





RIGHTON.—MR. KUHE’S FIRST PIANO- 
FORTE RECITAL (Annual Series of Three), next 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, at The Dome, Royal Pavilion. 
Mr. Kuhe will play Mozart's Tema con Variazioni, in A; 
Beethoven's Sovata Op. 10, No. 2,in F; Schubert's Impromptu, 
in A flat; Weber's Polonaise, in E; ‘Schumann's Nachtstuck 
and Arabeske ; Stephen Heller's Wanderstanden and Taran- 
po AK and some of his own compositions. Vocalist, Miss 
ne. 





ps ANINI REDIVIVUS (Violinist), PAULINE 

TRAVANZA (Mezzo-soprano Vocalist), and Mdlle. 
NELLIE (juvenile aged six years). 

All ap’ for Concerts, ——, or popular, Quartet or 
Orchestral Societies, from Local Musical Professors, or Concert 
Speculators, may be addressed to mes Redivivus, Theatre 
Royal, Greenock, Scotland. (Letters must be short and concise.) 





IGNOR \RIO’S LAST CONCERT TOUR 
and the CL.EVALIER DE KONTZKI’S PIANOFORTE 
RECITALS (through the principal towns of the United King- 
dom) will one September 5th. Artists—Mdlle. Liebh 
Signor Mario.” Violin, Signor Sivori (his first appearance in 
Englanc these four years). Solo Pianoforte, Chevalier de 
Kontzski. Conductor, Mr. Walter Maynard. Acting Manager, 
Mr. R. D’Oyly Carte. All communications res en- 
ents to be addressed to Messrs. Rudall, Rose, Carte 
Co. (Opera, Concert, and Choir Agency), 20, Charing- -Cross, 
London. 





Mss BERRY-GREENING requests that all 
communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 

sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 

of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 


NV ISS MARGARET GALLOWAY Goprano), 

pil of Mdme. Rudersdorff, sings at LIVERPOOL 
PHIL RMONIC, Oct. 4, in “‘ATHALIE,” and a 
* Faithful Echo,” also at N ham, Eccleshall, &c., in Oct. 
— Mdwme. Rudersdorff, 15, lborough-road, wd Johu’s- 








M?- HARLEY VINNING will sing L. Emanuel’s 

new “The dream of my heart,” at his provincial 
erat Autumn. Address for Concerts, Oratorios, 
, care of Mr, G. Dolby, 52, New Bond-street, W. 





FIRST CLASS PIANOFORTE SOLOIST 

to make an arrangement for one or two years 

with oe who can Joo rie ieee he 

= who can ure for vent public appear- 

~ pt ns iy obtained — he ———— 
his abil on metropolitan pro press, 

it of hs bility refer to the } Musical Authorities, ant is 

willing to accede to >the most liberal terms in favour of those 

who may be able to promote his we No objection to travel. 

Pianist, care of Mr. 8. Golbourn, Printing Office, 

t, 


oo Coventry-street, W. 





ANTED AS ASSISTANT.—A Young Man 
who has been in the Music aie: must have a good 
reference. Apply at Augener & Co., 86, Newgate-strect. 


Wosmse 


Tit chancery lane. 





— ANNOTATED PROGRAMMES 
Palace, Philharmonic, Monday + are. 
Dates and prices to be sent to “Z, A.,” 





ICKET OFFICE.—To Let the Ticket Office, 
Te oy rmedeige Se oe an a ee nee 
soniy to Wi. Wilkinson, St. George's Hall. 





MUBSIOSELLERS.—A pyc tenrerg Rea 6 A 
years’ experience, a thoro Ow. 
the trade, is open to an aaamaeh. ms as Manager, Princ 


JUDAS MACCABAUS. 


NOW READY, 
Price 1s.; by Post, Fourteen Stamps. 





COMPOSED BY 


GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL. 
IN COMPLETE VOCAL SCORE. 
With Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte 


BY 
DR. JOHN CLARKE. 





LONDON : 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NOW READY, 
Price 1s.; by Post, Fourteen Stamps. 


THE STABAT MATER. 


COMPOSED BY 


ROSSINI. 


VOCAL SCORE, 
WITH PIANOFORTE OR ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT. 











Lonpon: 


CRAMER & OO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NOW READY, 
Price 1s. ; by Post Fourteen Stamps. 


THE MESSIAH. 


COMPOSED BY 
GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL. 


THE ACCOMPANIMENT ARRANGED FOR THE 
ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE 
BY 
WILLIAM HORSLEY, Mos. Bac. Oxon. 


LONDON: 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


201, Recent Srreet, W. 








NOW READY, 
Price 1s. ; by post; Fourteen Stamps. 


THE CREATION, 


JOSEPH HAYDN. 


VOCAL SCORE WITH PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENT 
BY 


THE CHEVALIER NEUKOMM. 


—_—_ 


dees, type and small size of this Edition render it 
coutay sctitabte for be oo & . Pianoforte, and as a 
handbook for for the hearers of the Oratorio. 











LONDON : 
CRAMER & co. LIMITED, 





Traveller, in Town or Country. Address, J, K., 
care of > Seavey Musieseller, $1, Regont-sreet, W: 





Important stages Co werent. Stock, Musical Instruments of 
Mr. Ollivier, of 19, Old Bond street. 
MESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, will sell by 
Auction on Monday, October 17tb and five following 


days, on the premises as above, th and important stock 
ved Music Plates aud Co hts, comprising some 


the most popular writings of ancient and modern com the 
stock of Printed Music, marge series of Operas and nd Oratorios,” also 
numerous —_ important Musical Instruments, about 60 Piano- 
fortes, and Harmoniums by the most celebrated Modern Makers, 
Double-action Harps, Violins, Violoncellos, Wivd Instramenta, 
&c, ; also the m ny counters, rarges of shelving, mirrors, 
and other creas of the house. 


talogues on receipt of 4 stamps. 


VALUABLE AMATO CREMONA for Sale. 
Apply by letter to X. Y., 18, Crayen-street, Strand, 


ANTED A SITUATION AS RESIDENT OR 

DAILY GOVERNESS to young children, or would 
take a situation in a Preparatory School, with a view to 
partnership. Address, E. B., Miss Taylor, 62, Lamb's Conduit- 
street, Russell-square. 


O CONTRALTOS.—A Lady desirous of becom- 

ing acquainted with the Masses of Mozart, Haydn, &c., 
and the principal Cantatas, Operettas, &c., is invited to com- 
plete a party composed of Quartett of vat tay he Septett 
Accompaniments, which’ meets fortnightly at the ve of a 
private individual in thé 8. district. A good 


able. Address, J. B., care of Cramer sy con’ 201, Regent- 
street, W. 


HAT’S THE WAY FOR WILLIE AND ME.” 
New song by Kate Lucy Ward, will ee" ait; "Sout by Miss 

Katharine Poyntz, at Manchester, October South- 

port, 13th ; Newcastle-on-Tyne, 19th, ‘and during her 

engagements. Warns & Co., ‘Hanover-street. 


OBERT COCKS & CO.’S MUSICAL BOX. 

CAPRICE for the PIANOFORTE. by I. Lisson (the 
first he composed), and performed by him at the Queen's Concert 
ms, Hanover-square, and twice encored. Free by post for 
18 stamps. 


4 ke MORGAN MARCH, for the Pianoforte, 
By Brintsy Ricnanns (No. 18 of his Recollections of 


Wales). 8s., free by post for 18 
| ee AWAY. Hong, By Miss M. LINDSAY 
(Mrs. J. W. Bliss), 4s, ‘There is great beauty in this 
melody.”—Vide Standard. ‘‘ The melody is so sweet and plain- 
tive.”"—Vide Brighton Geette, The same for Pianoforte, by 
Carl Luini. 38., free by post half-price. 
TIRED. New Sacred Song, Music by Miss M. 
LINDSAY (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). No.1, in Dist; in 
dD. “Itis ays at ant that thie gong wil ory a val 
i larity her well-known songs ‘ way,’ ‘ Res: 
« He they brought her Warrior Dead,’ ‘The Bri ee 
Vide Brighton Gazette. The same for the Pianoforte Brinley 
ed only by Roszat Soe & Co., New Bur- 


Richards. Free by post 18 stamps each. 
London: Publis 
lington-street. Order of all Musicsellers. 
RISH DIAMONDS,” ‘*MUSIC BOX,” and 


‘““MONOGRAM CAPRICE,” latest compositions of 
Wis Pars for the Pianoforte. 


Cnuaa.tzs Jzvrenys, 57, Berners-street. 


NEW SERIES OF OPERAS FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE. 
WITH WORDS. 


Nearly Ready. 


Beautifully Printed, 4to. size, from Engraved 
Plates, 


THE TROVATORE. 
FIDELIO. 
IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA. 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 


OTHER STANDARD AND COPYRIGHT OPERAS i 
OF THE BEST COMPOSERS WILL FOLLOW. 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


LD STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 
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and enriching the voice, and 7 

affections eS te : maintained its Te 
uarter of a century, and "> oy ect onials received 
Get Riyal iat si, Veli 
oe ho be without this invaluable Te 
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BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & CO.'S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 

A large Stock of First-class Instru- 

ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire. 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


CRAMER & 00.8 BRIGHTON BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET 


CRAMER'S BELL PIANOFORTE. 











This new Musical Instrument, which never requires tuning, 
consists of Steel Vibrators screwed to a Metallic Plate and fixed 
to a Sounding Board, jpesneins a beautiful tone resembling 
the Harp, the treble be ng much more pure and brilliant. It is 
played on the same as the Piano. There aaa #0 tension, it 
requires no resisting power, therefore it can made to any 
design, The compass or register of this Instrument may be 
had from 4 to 6 octaves. 

The Batt Piano, from never going out of tune, and being so 
light and portable, is particularly adapted for extreme climates. 
List or Paices or Bewt Piano: 

4 Octaves in Mahogany Case, 9 inches in height, 


length 81 inches ....+..-.sseseeeeeeeeeee S Guineas, 
do. do, 9 inches in height, 
length 30 Inches ...6..s0ee00s eeeeeee coer 10 gg 
0, do, Coccccccccccoccs 1B 49 


Rosewood and Spanish Walnut Drawing. room Models, from 
2 to 10 Guineas extra, according to carving and design, 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


FANTASIAS, TRANSCRIPTIONS, &c. 














8. d. 
Berema, FH. Reverbe ooo cecccccecccccccceccsccccccce 8 O 
Baumratpan, J. Tyrolienne ......sceeevorssesseeeee 8 O 
Da Lrno, EB. Ernst’s Elegio.....sseccccevsccrccesseee O O 
- op UM ROG os cccccvecccceccccccccsccccccces 8B O 
- oo «Len Blette.. .. nc cccccscccscccscccsccce 8B O 
a po Mlargmerite oc oe cc ccccccccccccccenteecce 8 O 
Vavanoua, R. Trovatore (Duett) .....ccceseceeseeee 6 0 
» *” Sonmambula ,, sesscoceceseeceeesese 6 O 
Gouinartt, E. a coccccescccccocecsce 8 O 
Kvuus, W. The Sea. ecccccccccesedececcccccce & O 
PA Brave old oak . eee cocccccccsecccee @ @ 
Kosrruitt, E. Chilpéric (Hervé) eocvcccorcsccccscces & O 
» «=>. »-~—Sséi righ Airs jibensbasstaceks 40 
» Pres dun Ruissean.. ore ce ends 40 
Lut, W. M. Challenge March ......+..... coooce 8 O 
Mupis, J.M. Operatic Melodies, Six ‘Numbers =i, Una 
Furtiva. 2. Io son ricco. 8, Dal tuo 
stellato, 4. Di tanti palpiti. 6. Che 
faro senza, 6, Ah forsee lui ....each 3 0 
Narvon, 8. Chilpéric (Hervé) .......ccesesscveessssee 4 0 
FOUR Ge GeO oc 00 te cc ccccsccctccccccees & © 
Ranpaxo, A. Chant du paysan seenensescasececersess OE © 
90 NAPOlitan@ oc. sceeeesccseesseereeseeee BO 
pe LAUEB 00 cc cvcccecccccccececs coccccccccse 8 O 
pa Bar WSEAS oo cccccocecccccccecccsescecsee OF O 
eo Fantasie Valse ........ evedeccece & 
Riveratt, F. Bach's Bourrée (Transcription) .. soe 8 0 
Suita, C. NSA eR A RRR 8 0 
- Uphelia ......4. Cdccccsocdcccsccsccccs BO @ 
Srixpiss, H. Slamber sweetly 00 00. 06 0600 oc 0060 oc ce 80 


Svasnxxs, J, F, Bijoux Operatiques, Six Numbers 1. 
Batti Batti. 2. Ah perdona, 3. Il mio 
tesoro, 4. Voi che sapete, 65. Dove 
Ono, 6, Bull arlacssss.seeee ee 000k 

Tomat, L. Spray of Ocean o4..4. 00s eeceee ce veeeeecs os 

» Babbling Streams .... 6. eee csseceeececece 
Wot.esuacrt, H.A. Mars, Grand Marche........+++¢ 
- Heléne .......... 

i ” 


ee ee ee ee eee ee 


L’'Bsperance ...esesececeeececeee 


oo = c Go te oO 
ecoooocso 


LONDON: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, | 


201, REGENT STREET, W, 


CRAMER'S 
GLEES AND PART MUSIC. 








No, 8. d. 
1. Bothlohem ....cccccocccccscccccccccccsssoGOUnod 0 $ 
2. O Salutaris Hostia.....scecvcccssececseeses Gounod 0 2 
B. AVS VETUM 00 co cccccccccccecccnccccccccss COUR @ 8 
4. The Faded Rose........seeeeeeeeeeeeede G@ Callcott 0 3 
5. Sweet Vesper Hymon ......+++eseseeeeeees.H. Smart 0 3 
6. The Cuckoo sings in the Poplar Tree..G. A.Macfarren 0 3 
T, BO ccccores eee +3. Barnby 0 2 
8. Merrily wake Musle’e Mensts0 <<+00+0esee -Barnett 0 38 
9. Cradle Song.. .-H. Smart 0 8 
10. Safe Home ! (Dr. " Neale’s Funeral Hymn). . Willing 0 3 
11. Harvest Home .,.......++. eoccecseGh Me Macfarren 0 8 
12. The Miller . , sseeeeeeeG, A. Macfarren 0 5 
13. In, the Early Beam of Morning ccccccooM. W. Balfo 0 8 
14. Allis still . sececececeees. Ge A, Macfarren 0 3 
15. By Babylon's Wave... 0c0ccess secees Seknial Gounod 0 6 
16, Cheer up, Companions .,......++.++++.D. C. Becker 0 8 
17. Be Peace on Earth .....s+e.seeeeeeeee0e+Dr. Crotch 0 8 
18, Bless’d be the Home ...........+++++e0000- Benedict 0 2 
19. Crocuses and Snowdrops ... eeeceeeesH. Smart 0 3 
20 Lo, Star-led Chiefs ......... seseceeesDr. Crotch 0 8 
21. The Joys of Spring.. eoscoeesseH. Smart 0 3 


22, May the Saints “Protect “and Guide Thee 

G. A. Macfarren 
23. Wine, Wine, the Magician thou art! ..M. W. Balfe 
24. Thoughts of Home......s-ceeeeeees eee..d. Benedict 
25. O, hear ye not, Maidens ........ ee cccces »»H. Smart 
26. Now the Sun has mounted high ....G. A, Macfarren 
27. Hymn to Cynthia...........eeeeeceeesees H Smart 
28. In Days of Lang Syne........++++e++0+.Niedermeyer 
29. Though the World with Transport ......W. Wallace 
30. Light as Fairy foot can fall........C. M. Von Weber 
$1. Fill the Shining Goblet ............++..do0hn Parry 
82. The Merry Gipsied.....sseseevesceeeseeeeeds Welsh 
88. Mild Star of Eve....cssevesscesscveseseeeeds Welsh 


cooocooooocooooooooooooooo 
G2 co © CO GD co BD mm CO GO OO 0 CO OD co OO GO OO CO 08 OO OO GO 


34. While Shepherds ........se+++++e0e00. F. Simpson 
35. Glory to the Caliph ...seseeeeee ..C. M, Von Weber 
86. Land of Wonders .....eeseeeeeeeeeeeee ee H. Smart 
87. Shepherd’s Cot ....secesseecccscseseeeesed» Welsh 
88. In a Cell or Cavern deep .....++++++++++-d0hn Parry 
89. The Meeting of Ships ........s.see0e0+++.1. Moore 
40. O, tell me, shall my Love be Myne_.. Bianchi Taylor 
41, I know a Maiden ....... éa0606 eedeceesess John Old 
42. I wish to Tune my Quiv’ring ....... -T. F, Walmsley 
43. Ye Little Birds that Sit and Sing..........H. Smart 
44, At first the Mountain Rill..,....... G. A. Macfarren 
45. Angels that around us ...... seeeeeeeW. V. Wallace 


46. The Wood, the Wood, the Gay Greenwood 

G, A. Macfarren 
47. Vintager’s Evening Song ....++eeee+.+.+0++K. Mori 
48. Peace to the Mem’ry of the Brave ....W. V. Wallace 
49. Over the Dark Blue Waters ......C. M. Von Weber 
60. Trumpet BLOW .osesseesccceseceeececeees +s Gounod 


eoocoococo 
= 0 & oO 





LONDON : 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srneer, 


NEW DANCE MUSIC. 








Anpit, L, Lancashire Witches Waltz .... 6+ ..0sees0e 
Lutz, W. M. Blue Bell Walts.. ......ccccseccsscecece 
9 Rose of the Alps Walts 2.40 ..cessseeees 

a Bon Bon Quadrilles ......00'* se seeeeece 
BD GI os 66.00 bens dice cs secssesece 

Mannior7, C. Hi. R. Christine Nilsson Waltz... ‘ee 
Chilpéric Quadrilles.. ....40...008 
P- DRIED 06.00 00:00 00: 00:00:00:06 
Mittans, Ht. a a 
Montcomgry, W. H. Magic Waltz ........ 
Mvacpavs, F. Chilpéric Waltz ........0. seccccsseece 
Reva, F, Bouquet Quadrilles ..........ecccsece es 
Ricwaapsoy, J. Brigand Galop ..sssececesecececeerce 


see eeneee 


OAR RO OR ROR ER RO 
ecoococcoocooooco™ 





LONDON: CRAMER & OO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


NEW COMIC SONGS. 


Cod liver oil. H. 8. Leigh CORO e eee teehee ents te ee etee 
The Story of a Naughty little Boy. Ditto ....cecseeeess 
Uncle Jobim, Ditto oo... 1e cece cccecs oo 00 0000 00 ce ccccee 
The Cats. Howard Patlles o.0. 000s 00 06 00 0000 00 00 scence 
The Fancy Bazaar. G. W. Hunt .. .. 0. 0.00 ccevsccecces 


Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


RENDANO, A.z 








m 6 © co co” 
ccoocoo™ 








L& 
Chant du Paysan (Morceau Caracteristique) .... 
Laura (Magarka) oo... cccccececcccceescscces 
Napolitaine (Valse de Salon) ......ssesesseeees 
Sur le Lac (Nocturne) ...cccccccccsscccvcccece 


Fantasie-Valse.. .. 


m 62 0 co o> 


FORO ee ee ee meee ee ee eeee es 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
These compositions are exceeding’ effecti' 

toroghiy "original in in 8 ore mel ,lodious and pe ef 


naauananeae 201, Regent-street, W, 





NEW SONGS. 


ee 


Abbey Bell, The. Puget (M.B.) 0 cece cecece seeececevers 
Birds were telling one another. In A flat (s.) and F (m.s.) 
Birthday Song. Reyloff (M.8. OF T.)..seseceseeveveecece 
Bride, The. Bruguiere ......cecssecssscecceenssveecs 
Bocchina. Benedict (S.) ...ccesecccesee sovevececseees 
Butterfly Song. Hervé (8. or T.) ...e.ceeseseceeveeeece 
Clasp hands, and say good-bye. St. Germaine (M.8.).... 
Cleansing Fires. Gabriel. In C and E flat (B.) ....000+ 
Cod Liver Oil. H. S. Leigh ...ccscccsscccecscccece cove 
Exile’s Song of Home. Distin (1.).. 22.0000 s+ ++ 
Fairy Queen, The. Barnett (s.)...... 
Fireside Dreams. Reyloff (B.) ......sseessevsececs sere 
First and Last Kiss. Douglas (M.S. OF B.) .eee.sseeeeeee 
Frou Frou. Stanislaus (7.).........0sse0ss secceeescese 
Halcyon Days. Benedict. In E flat or F (s.) 00 00 00 00 00 
How many? Benedict (7.) sssecessccverecvccccvecevecs 
If! German Reed. ...... POTeTeTeT rity 
I Love Thee. Balfe. In G flat and E fiat (1.) «esses 0 
I'm a Fisherman bold, Distin (B.) ..++.+++ 
I'm faithful to Thee. Harvey (S.)..s+sseecseeevcceveece 
Invito al Mare. Romano (B.) .s.sccescececeeeevcesece 
Love me for Love's sake, Hal6évy (T.) ....esessersssenee 
Message from the Sea. Douglas (S. OF T.) seseeeseeeesee 
Miller’s Maid. Distin (7.) ....sseceeesceesceeveceecses 
Mill Stream and River. Wallace (T. Or S.)..sessseeseres 
My hope is o’er. Hervé (8.) ..sssseeseee «oe 
Only to love her. Santley (B.) ....cessesseesecceeveves 
Over the Rolling Sea. Reyloff (B.) ...scoceserscvcceves 
Syren’s Spell. Taylor (8.) .....ccessevceceevesceeveecs 
Thy Voice across my Spirit falls. St. Germaine (c.) .... 
Waiting. Katterm (5.).....scccssecceveeeecscssecevens 
Warning, The. Callcott (8.) ..ccccccccsscecccscessence 
Work sti todo. Douglas (T.) ....ceccssccceseecvecece 
Xenia. Latz (s.) Pree IRI eIe SESS eee 


LONDON: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


=~ 
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Price 12s., in handsome gilt cloth, red edges, 


THE ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS 
OF ENGLAND; 

A COLLECTION OF SPECIMENS OF THE SIXTEENTH! 
SEVENTEENTH, AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
ADAPTED TO MODERN USE. 

The Words Revised, Adapted, or Re-written by 
Toe Rev. J. POWELL METCALFE, 
The Music Selected and Revised, 

Anp AN Intropuctory Essay on THR Riss AND PROGRESS OF 
tue Rovnp, Catcu, anp CANON; 

Atso Biogrargicat Notices Or THE CoMPosERs, 
Written by 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., 


Member of the Royal Academy of Music at Stockholm ; Corre- 
— Member of the ety of Antiquaries, Scotland ; 3 
ical Examiner in the Royal College of Preceptors, &c. 





CRAMER & CO., LIMITED, 201, Rucent Street, W. 





Price 8d., 
“WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCHED THEIR 
FLOCKS BY NIGHT.” 
NEW CHRISTMAS CAROL FOR FOUR VOICES, 
WITH ACCOMPANIMENT, 


BY 
JAMES F. SIMPSON 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


RAMER’S CHEAP UNIFORM EDITIONS of 
By —E. SONATAS of BEETHOVEN, MOZART, and 
Beethoven’s Sonatas for Pianoforte Solo, complete in paper 


covers, 4s. 6d. ; or handsomely bound in cloth boards, gilt 
extra, 78. 6d. 


ra, 
a “e 3 oe for Pianoforte Solo, complete in paper covers, 


Hayd's Ten Selected Sonatas, paper covers, 1s, 6d.; cloth, 








Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
LL DEL CAIRO. Mozart’s posthumous 
ra Buffa, ‘‘ L’Oca del Cairo,” with I words, as 


= at the Italian Opera, Drury Lane, is now published, 
ce 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


fe ROSE OF SAVOY. Drawing-room Cpetetin 

for neuas Ladies. Music by Lure: Borpzsz. 

ive vnig-ptte, 8 ee ~~ School examiatioos 
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A MEMORY. 





You placed your hand upon my brow: 
It was a seeming simple thing; 

Yet through my soul it sends e’en now 
A glow as in the genial Spring. 


You placed your hand upon my brow, 
And then brushed by so quick and coy: 
The richest bliss could ne’er endow 
My heart with holier, purer joy. 
Your fingers raised the locks of hair 
That down upon my forehead fell ; 
And lifted, too, my heart from care, 
Again in love’s sweet smiles to dwell. 


Ah, darling! though the coming years 
Should e’er so darkly o’er me bow, 

I need but think, to dry all tears, 
You placed your hand upon my brow. 


E. Marszez. 








PROVINCIAL. 





The Aberdeen Theatre Royal has during the last 
ten days been well attended, the attractions being 
“ Hamlet,” ‘* Macbeth,” “Richard III.” The 
characters have been generally well sustained. On 
Monday last, the sensational drama ‘ Better Late 
than Never” was played. The Choir of 1000 voices 
continue practising for the three open-nights, the 
first of which is announced for Monday next, the 
10th inst. 





Matters musical at the Hull Art and Industrial 
Exhibition have assumed their wonted appearance. 
The Paganini Redivivus sensation has subsided, 
small scraps of his ‘‘ Rondo Strauss” are heard 
whistled through the streets. The Ebor Quartet 
from York gave some charming selections during 
the concert of last Friday, and on Monday the in- 
herent resources of the town furnished the main 
attractions through the efforts of two local favourites, 
aided by the spirited performances of Mr. Ersser’s 
fine band and the splendid pianoforte playing of 
Mdme. Ersser. Paganini Redivivus has been re- 
engaged for twelve more grand concerts at Christ- 
mas, when we hope he will not fail to repeat Bach’s 
* Chaconne ’’ and Mendelssohn’s Concerto. 





A special license has been granted to Mr. Coleman 
for the Prince of Wales Theatre, Glasgow. Though 
young in years, Mr. John Coleman is old in experi- 
ence. At seventeen years of age he was the pupil of 
Mr. Murray, of the Theatre-Royal, Edinburgh, the 
protégé of Mr. Macready, and the friend and 
colleague of Edmund Glover and poor Gustavus 
Brooke. At twenty he acted as principal tragedian 
at Manchester, Liverpool, Bath, Bristol, Norwich, 
and Newcastle-on-Tyne. At one-and-twenty he was 
lessee and manager in Sheffield and other important 
towns. Since then he has held his own as a 
popular and attractive actor, he has a high reputa- 
tion for administrative ability, and is known as a 
dramatist, and an excellent stage manager. At the 
present moment Mr. Coleman is proprietor of the 
New Theatre and Opera-House, Leeds, which he 
himself built, and he is also manager of the York 
Circuit, The Prince of Wales Theatre is being 
magnificently decorated; the season commences on 
November 5th. Mr. W. A. Burt has been appointed 
acting manager. 


The concert in aid of the fund for the Jesu Church, 
Oxford Street, Manchester, took place in the Free 
Trade Hall last Monday. The vocalists were Miss 
Katharine Poyntz, Miss Winward, Miss H. L. Thor- 
ley, Miss Bamber, Mr. Dumville. &., &c. The solo 
instrumentalists were Mr. de Jong (flute), Mr. §. Iles 
(violin), and Mr. James Thorley (piano). A con- 
siderable sum was raised by the success of the concert. 
——Mdme, Adelina Patti gave a concert at the Free- 
trade Hall, Manchester. Among the other vocalists 
were Madame Patey, Signori Foli, Zoboli, Delle- 
Sedie, and Urio. The program included solos on 


the piano by Malle. Teresita Carreno, a South 


from ‘‘ Faust,” and a Rondo Capriccioso of Mendels- 
sohn. 
market company concluded their return visit on 


M. Strakosch accompanied.——The Hay- 


Saturday, the play on that evening being Sheridan 
Knowles’s ‘ Love Chase.” The fine performance of 
Miss Madge Robertson has added much to her 
reputation here, and she was well supported by her 
colleagues.———-The “ Peep o’ Day” is now running 
ut the Theatre Royal with very good acting, con- 
spicuous among which is the art of Mr. Howard 
Russell, who gives prominence to the gentlemanly 
villain, Stephen Purcell._—The revival of ‘‘ Richard 
III.” is likely to run for some time longer at the 
Prince’s Theatre. 


ae 


At the Colston Hall Musical Festival at Bristol, 
on Tuesday last, Mr. Best opened the new organ, 
built by Henry Willis, of London, playing the fol- 
lowing pieces :—Organ Concerto, @ minor—Allegro, 
Variations on a Pedal Bass, Fuga (Handel) ; Lar- 
ghetto, from the Quintet for Clarinet and stringed 
instruments (Mozart); Rondo and Grand Fugue, G 
minor (Bach) ; Air with variations, for the organ (J. 
L. Hatton) ; Grand Fantasia, ‘‘ Orage, suivi par une 
Priére” (J. Lemmens) ; the National Anthem, with 
variations and finale, for the organ (W. T. Best). In 
the evening the “‘ Messiah” was performed to a 
crowded audience. The chorus numbered three 
hundred voices, and were well up to their work. 
The solo parts were intrusted to Miss Edith Wynne, 
Miss Julia Elton, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Lewis 
Thomas. Mr. Best presided at the organ, and the 
performance was very successful. On Wednesday 
morning Mr. Best gave the following program:— 
Organ Sonata, No. 1, F minor—Allegro Moderato, 
Adagio, Andante Recitando, Allegro assai vivace 
(Mendelssohn) ; Romanza, G major, Op. 40 (Beet- 
hoven; Prelude and Fugue, C minor (Bach); An- 
dante, D major (E. Silas); March for the organ, A 
minor (W. T. Best); Allegretto and Allegro Maes- 
toso (Alex. Guilmant). “Ge 





Mr. H. E. Hime gave two concerts at the Phil- 
harmonic Hall, Liverpool, last week, the attraction 
being the reappearance in Liverpool of Mdme. 
Adelina Patti after a long absence. There were 
large and fashionable audiences, and the musical 
public are certainly greatly indebted to Mr. Hime 
for the opportunity afforded them of hearing the 
celebrated cantatrice. The programs were not very 
attractive; at the Friday evening concert, Mdme. 
Patti sang Eckert’s ‘‘ Echo Song” (a favourite of 
Jenny Lind’s) and Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Shadow Song” 
with remarkable brilliancy and finish. As an encore 
to the former, she gave ‘*Home, sweet home.” 
She also sang in a duet with Signor Delle-Sedie 
and with Mrs. Patey, Signori Urio and Foli, the 
spinning-wheel quartet from “ Martha.” Mrs. 
Patey sang a couple of ‘‘ Royalty” songs, one a mere 
nursery rhyme, and has not added to her reputation 
thereby. Signor Foli was well received, but surely 
he might have given us something fresher than 
Wallace’s ‘* Bellringer.” Malle. Teresita Carreno, a 
promising young pianist, met with a flattering 
reception. At the Saturday afternoon concert Mdme. 
Patti created a perfect furore by her brilliant execu- 
tion in the familiar ‘Ah non giunge.” She also 
sang very finely in the quartet from ‘“ Rigoletto,” 
“Un di se ben,” with Mrs. Patey and Signori Urio 
and Delle-Sedie. M. Strakosch was a very 
efficient accompanist.———The Mapleson Italian 
Opera Company opened at the Alexandra Theatre 
on Monday last when “Le Nozze di Figaro” 
was performed. The cast including Mdlle. 
Tietjens, Mdme. Sinico, Mdme. Trebelli-Bet- 
tini, and Signor Cotogni. On Tuesday Malle. 
Ilma de Murska met with brilliant success as Amina 
in ‘‘ La Sonnambula.” She was well supported by 
Signor Bettini, Signor Tagliafico, and Mdlle. Bau- 
meister.——Mendelssohn’s music to ‘‘ Athalie” was 
performed at the Philharmonic Concert on Tuesday 
last. The gecond part of the concert was mis- 
cellaneous. The soloists were Mdme. Vanzini, 
Miss Galloway, Mdlle. Drasdil, and Mr. Maybrick. 
——tThe German Reed Entertainment at the Queen’s 
Hall is likely to be continued for some time. 





American by birth, who played a fantasia by Liszt 


The 


acting of Mr. Arthur Cecil is sure to attract good 
houses. 

On Monday evening, Miss Marriott opened tho 
second and last week of her present engagement in 


the Belfast Theatre Royal (Mr. J. F. Warden lesseo 


and manager), appearing in an adaptation from Sir 

Walter Scott’s “Heart of Midlothian,” entitled, 

“ Jennie Deans; or, the Sisters of Leonards.” The 

drama, which is of the sensational type, is in four 

acts, and abounds in incidents well caloulated to 

prove interesting to those who have a taste for 

works of this class. The heroine was, of course, 

played by Miss Marriott, who, as the guileless 

daughter of the stern Scottish Covenanter, charmed 

the audience by her simple pathos, and wholly 

enlisted the sympathies of the spectators. She was 

rewarded with several recalls. Mr. Warden, who is 

at home in melo-drama, was an efficient represen- 

tative of Geordie Robertson. Mrs. Warden appeared 

as Madge Wildfire, and by her impersonation of 

this eccentric part contributed largely to the 

success of the piece. Messrs. Swanton, Burnham, 

and Potter are also worthy of mention. Tho 

popular farce of ‘* Mr. and Mrs. White,” in which 

Mr. Maskell and Mrs. Warden were very mirth- 

provoking, concluded the entertainment.—— 
At the Ulster Hall Monday Popular Concert 

this week, there was a large audience. To 
Miss Adelaide Newton—who made her début on Mon- 
day night in Belfast—and her brother, Mr. Denbigh 
Newton, who is rapidly acquiring popularity among 
the musical inhabitants of the town, the execution 
of the vocal portion of the program was intrusted. 
With a sweet and well cultivated contralto voice, 
which she employs with great freedom and no 
little skill, Miss Newton sang (with organ accom- 
paniment) the beautiful recitative and air, ‘* O rest 
in the Lord,” from Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah,” and 
Hatton’s song, ‘The lark now leaves his wat'ry 
nest.” In both the fair vocalist was loudly ap- 
plauded, and an encore having succeeded the latter, 
it was repeated. Mr. Newton rendered very taste- 
fully Mr. Bantley’s favourite ballad, ‘* The winds 
that waft my sighs to thee,” and having been 
deservedly honoured with an enthusiastic recall, hoe 
responded with the well-known song ‘‘When wo 
were boys.” The duets ‘ Yet once again” (Virginia 
Gabriel) and ‘' O’er shepherd pipe and rustic dell ” 
were both very charmingly sung by the vocalists: 
The organ was presided at by J. R. Edeson. The 
band of the 80th regiment—always an attraction at 
these concerts—attended, and, directed by their 
efficient conductor Mr. Charles Carey, performed four 
selections in a manner which evoked general and 
very hearty applause.——Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Paul gave their celebrated entertainment in the 
Ulster Hall, on last Friday and Saturday evenings. 
The attendance on both occasions was very large 
and the performances altogether were an undoubted 
success. Mr. and Mrs. Paul were to have appeared 
in Belfast on Thursday and Friday evenings, but on 
their passage from Liverpool in the steam ship 
Semaphore, they were overtaken by one of those 
heavy fogs which have prevailed in the Channel 
during the last fortnight, and consequently were 
unable to reach Belfast until 11 o’ clock on 
Thursday evening. 





The Italian Opera Season came to a close in 
Dublin last week, and judging from the large houses 
during the latter portion of the engagement, the 
termination must have been satisfactory to the 
management. At first it was thought that the high 
prices—which, after all, were only commensurate 
with the number and reputation of the artists— 
would have militated unfavourably against a success- 
ful issue, and the opening nights certainly promised 
badly as to attendance; but things brightened con- 
siderably during the last fortnight, The fog, which 
visited the city last. weeek, produced one or two 
casualties, Signor Cotogni being placed hors de 
combat on the evening of the second performance of 
the “* Magic Flute.” His place was taken at the 
very last moment by Signor Caravoglia, who 
acquitted himself with the greatest success and was 
cordially applauded. There was hardly need of any 





charming singing of Miss Fanny Holland and cleyer 


apology for the short notice, as bis performance 
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could stand the trial of any criticism. The 
celebrated ‘‘ Pa pa pa” duet with Madame Sinico, 
and the ‘Colombo e tortorella,” were especially 
successful. The other artists—Mdlle. Tietjens, | 
Malle. Ilma de Murska, Madame Sinico, and Signor | 
Bettini—again displayed the highest charms of | 
singing and acting which we noticed on the occasion 
of the first performance. 


ing, ‘‘Marta” being the opera selected; with 
Mdlle. Scalchi as Nancy, Signor Vizzani Stenelios| 
Signor Ciampi Plunketto, Signor Tagliatico Don 
Tristano. The fair benéficiaire was received with the 
enthusiastic greeting which invariably attends her 
appearance in the Theatre Royal, and gave ample 
proof of the genius which asserting itself so 
powerfully in Dinorah, Linda, Lucia, or the Queen 
of Night is sufficiently versatile to charm and 
delight in the gay sprightly réle of the disguised 
Lady Enrichetta. At the close of the performance 
she was followed to her hotel by a large crowd, who 
cheered vociferously and imperatively demanded her 
appearance on the balcony of the hotel where she 
was obliged to repeat the ‘‘ Qui sola vergin rosa” 
which her admirers had previously heard in the 
opera, It was a matter of regret that Signor 
Vizzani—chiefly we believe on account of indis- 
position—was heard but seldom during the season, 
He is a most efficient tenor, and gives promise of 
much higher excellence, His Lionello was a careful 
and effective performance, in which we may 
particularize the quartet ‘* Mezza notte” and the 
ever popular ‘ M’appari,” which had to be 
repeated. Mdlle. Scalchi made a capital Nancy, 
a part in which her exquisite voice had full 
scope for the display of the roundness and 
brilliancy which distinguish it. Signor Ciampi’s 
forte lies mostly in buffo music, like that 
of. Leporello or Figaro; nevertheless he made 
a grent deal of the part of Plunketto, which 
he performed with great care and finish. Signor 
Tagliafico was an effective Don Tristano, acting with 
his usual excellence. On Saturday evening an 
immense assemblage was gathered together to do 
homage to Mdlle. Tietjens, for whose benefit 
Oberon” was put on. Tumultuous applause 
greeted her through every scene, and, most incon- 
gruously, in the middle of the opera she was called 
upon to interpolate the ‘‘ Last Rose of Summer,” 
which she sings so exquisitely, as an encore to her 
magnificent vocal declamation of ‘‘ Vasto tremendo 
mare,’ which produced the greatest excitement. 
Madamo Bettini, encored in ** D’Arabia sul confin,” 
and “ Arabia, cara Arabia,” added new laurels to 
those which she has so worthily worn, and 60 grace- 
fully wears. Signori Bettini, Fancelli, and Cotogni 
sang charmingly, the last-named gentleman having 
somewhat recovered from his recent indisposition 
fang capitally, and was received with the usual 
plaudits. Mdlle. Baurmeister, of whom we have to 
speak most favourably, sang the mermaid’s song 
**Como e grato sul ouve,” with the utmost grace 
and feeling, in a manner indicating the highest 
artistic culture; we should mention Signor Bettini’s 
rendering of ‘Ah pria granmai,” which was a 
masterpiece of art. At the close of the opera an 
extraordinary scene was presented. On Mdlle. Ilma 
de Murska, who had oecupied a private-box, emerg- 
ing from the stage-door the horses were taken 
from her carriage, and she was drawn home amidst 
shouts and cheers. Another equally enthusiastic 
crowd performed the same office for Mdlle. Tietjens, 
who bowed her acknowledgments from her window ; 
and, to oblige the exigeant crowds, in the kindest 
manner, sang two songs for their delectation. 
Mr. Buckstone’s Haymarket company performs in 
the Theatre Royal each evening to large houses. 











THE THEATRES. 





The return of Mr. Sefton Parry to the Holborn 
theatre—the house which was first opened with 
“ Flying Scud ""—has been marked by the produc- 
tion of a hotch-potch drama bearing some re- 
semblance to that most successful of all the 


The parts of the Geni | only be accepted as probable by an audience who 
and the 7're Damigelli were admirably filled. Malle. | should take London Journal romance as represen- 
Iima de Murska took her benefit on Friday even- | tations of actual life ; and this absurdity of action 


real gas lamps, and all such sordid surroundings 


Holborn essays. No greater gap can be conceived 
than between the pieces which Mr. Barry Sullivan 
relied on at this theatre, and such a play as “The 
Odds.” This last effusion belongs to the lowest 
order of the Boucicaultian drama. Modelled on 
the so-called “realistic” pattern, it is, like all its 
progenitors, thoroughly unreal. The story could 


is heightened by real horses, real railway carriages, 


which now transform stage-art to the mere repro- 
duction of commonplace objects out of doors. 
But as a play it fulfils the expectations of a mo- 
dern audience, which cares nothing for the artistic 
worth of a drama so long as there are enough calls 
upon the scene-painter and the property man. 
Mr. Sefton Parry has gauged the requirements of 
his patrons and suits them. ‘The Odds” is a 
piece after their own heart. It has the valueless 
construction and the violence of incident which 
they tolerate for the sake of a smartness in the 
dialogue of the street, streety, and still more for 
the sake of the mechanical effects which their soul 
loveth. The moral of the play is that it is good 
to be dissipated, and to bet upon a race without 
the means of paying your debts if you lose, 
and to be implicated in a forged bill, and to be 
locked up in a sponging-house. The hero of the 
piece does all this, and then telegraphs to the girl 
who loves him to induce a spoony young admirer 
of hers to ride the steeplechase which there is no 
chance of the hero’s winning. Soft-hearted ad- 
mirer accepts the task, on the condition that if he 
does win, heroine Tilly Price (no connection of Mrs. 
John Browdie, friend of Miss Sqeers) shall marry 
him. This Tilly promises, having no intention 
of doing anything of the sort. The spoony rides 
and wins; inthe distance you see his competitors, 
mounted upon pasteboard horses, madly crossing 
the flat, and clearing enormous painted walls, and 


Tilly Price; but she had to contend with a poor 

part. Indeed none of the characters are promis- 

ing. Mr. Parselle did as much as he could with a 

French nobleman addicted to le sport ; and Mrs. 

Parselle’s French accent is correct; and Mr. 

Philip Day was creditable as the gentlemanly 

villain. But when we say that a good character- 

actor like Mr. Holston was left with a barren 

speech or two, we shall sufficiently indicate the 
literary value of “The Odds.” It is a mere 
vehicle for effects which the public have seen in 
other plays and applauded, and which they are 
ready to applaud again. This was evidently the 
raison d’étre of “The Odds ;” and if Mr. Sefton 
Parry has succeeded, it proves his shrewdness in 
measuring the taste of London playgoers. 

A now comedy by Mr. Arthur Sketchley in three 
acts has been produced at the Strand with suc 

cessful results. Properly it should be called a 
three-act farce, for ‘‘ Living at Ease’? has the 
slightest construction, and is of the uproarious 
nature of farces. But it is amusing, and the 
complexities are well worked out. A gentleman 
bearing the farcical name of Softley is supposed 
to have retired into country quarters, and so 
secluded himself as voluntarily to renounce read- 
ing a newspaper or opening aletter. Deservedly 
he gets into trouble by his self-imposed ignorance. 
He mistrusts his wife’s fidelity, mentally wrongs 
his honest agent, and causes trouble to his next- 
door neighbours: whereas the timely opening of 
his correspondence would have obviated all these 
disagreeablenesses, and spared him his delusions. 
When he does break through his Trappist rule, he 
finds everything adjust itself. With compression 
the comedy would go into neater compass and 
work better. Mr. Sketchley writes fluently, and 
the piece promises to run well. Miss Ada Swan- 
borough is the wife of the foolish Softley, who is 
played by Mr. Harry Crouch. Mr. H. J..Turner 
makes a capital victimised husband, whose wife is 
characteristically represented by Miss Eleanor 





yawning painted brooks. The scene is thrilling, 
as the noble beasts career with the rigidity of “ the 
untamed fiery steed” in Mr. Skelt’s cardboard 
drama of “ Mazeppa.” Not even a small boy’s 
nursery theatre can equal the realism attained at 
the Holborn every night till further notice. 
When the steeple chase is ridden and won, Tilly 
Price sets off with the money thus gained to 
London, to release her lover Tom, still in durance. 
In the train she is assaulted (charming realism 
again!) by a man. He only wants her money 
however: the other realistic motive which induces 
episodes of this description in life is unaccountably 
left out. After a few more of such dramas, how- 
ever, we shall perhaps come to the other bit of 
actuality. But money or honour, the struggle is 
tough enough. There is the interior of a railway 
carriage with painted trees seen flying past the 
window on the opposite side so as to convey the 
idea of rapid motion on the part of the carriage. 
Of course it conveys no such idea; but as Mrs. 
Nickleby observes “the principle is the same.’ 
The struggle is fierce, and the villain is on the 
point of attaining his object when the good 
genius of the piece—aforesaid spoony young 
cornet—bursts through the door and pitches the 
assailant on the line, where he is presumed to be 
smashed. In the last act dissipated Tom is 
liberated, and the ultra-generous cornet resigns 
his pretensions to the hand of Tilly, who there- 
upon marries Tom; and by the dying confession 


es the scoundrel of the railway struggle, Tom’s 
| authorship of the forged bill is contradicted, and 


all suspicions cleared up. The end apparently 
disappoints the audience, who have made a 
favourite of the magnanimous young cornet, both 
for winning the race and rescuing the heroine. 
This is in a great measure due to the clever 
acting of Miss Kate Bishop. It was not without 
some public disapprobation on Saturday that the 
poor young officer was thrown over by unthinking 
Miss Price, and the worthless prisoner of debt 
made happy. Besides Miss Kate Bishop’s, good 








acting must be scored to Miss Lydia Foote, as 


Bufton; and a mother-in-law of the good old 
pattern is funnily delineated by Mrs. Raymond. 
The author received a complimentary call on the 
first night—Wednesday. 

The Holborn Amphitheatre, redecorated with pale 
pink and gold, has reopened with an efficient 
equestrian company, among whom Messrs. Alfred 
and C. Bradbury, Mr. James Gee, Mdlle. Magin, 
Malle. Montero, and Malle. Beatrice Chiarini, are 
prominent in earning favour. These are all clever 
performers, though the somersault-throwing of one 
lady is not to our taste. Messrs. Lavater Lee com- 
bine violin-playing with gymnastics in a curious 
manner ; and Mons. Preece is an able French clown. 
On Saturday, the opening night, the attractions 
received a hearty demonstration. 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 





Two entertainments were given at the Palais 
Royal on Friday afternoon and evening, in aid of 
the fund for assisting the wounded French and 
German soldiers. Music was the chief feature of 
the performances, and in addition, Herr Schulze 
gave his entertainment, and Mr. E. D. Davies 
amused the audience with his clever talking 
dolls. The band of the Dnke of York’s School 
played some pieces in a very creditable manner, 
and Miss Nelly Hayes, Mr. G. Weldon, Miss 
Emma Day, Mr. C. Herberte, and others sang a 
variety of songs. Mdlle. Campellina also played 
a solo on the pianoforte with much taste. 

At Cremorne, on Tuesday, Mr. E. M. Adams, 
the secretary, took his annual benefit. Special 
attractions were introduced—a war-signal balloon 
and fireworks, with the usual entertainment of 
concert, ballet, music, and dancing. 





AMERICA, 





New York, Sept. 16th. 
Miss Christine Nilsson’s début at Steinway Hall 
was an ovation. The wealth and fashion of the 





city, the belles of the watering-places, the loungers 
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of the clubs, litterateurs, musical and dramatic 
artists, theatrical managers, clergymen, and pro- 
fessionals of every possible description were present. 
Even the upper gallery, scarcely ever used before, 
shone with full toilets and kid gloves, and the 
lights fell on diamonds and gleaming tresses 
from the stage to the Fourteenth Street door. 
Never before since it was built did Steinway Hall 
present such a brilliant and inspiring sight. It was 
a critical audience withal, not one easily led away by 
the glitter of any name, but prepared to judge for 
itself, as might be expected from the créme de la 
créme of America’s.metropolis. Each remembered 
that the greatest lyric artists that the world ever 
heard sang in this city, and was prepared to render 
a fair, impartial verdict on the Nightingale and 
her assistants. Her triumph was, then, one that 
she might well be proud of; one that added fresh 
lustre to her fame and a new ehaplet of laurels to 
her genius. I need not describe the details of the 
program. The quality of her voice is so different 
from that of the Italian and English artists we 
have been so long accustomed to that when the 
first notes of the simple, child-like little air of 
Handel, ‘‘ Angels ever bright and fair,” fell on the 
ear a feeling of wonder at first pervaded the 
audience. There were some present, who, expecting 
some wonderful sensational vocal displays from 
Nilsson were disappointed. They were those who 
cannot distinguish between true art and humbug— 
between the genius of music and vocalisation of 
the mitrailleuse order. Nilsson never resorts to 
inartistic tricks to gain applause. Her style is 
finished and yet simple. What surprised us most 
was the breadth of tone apparent in her voice. 
She rarely displayed it, however, to its full extent, 
as we have heard from other artists, but kept it 
under admirable control. This apparent self-abne- 
gation is true proof of art. We can say of Christine 
Nilsson, as was said of Jenny Lind, whom she 
resembles much in her voice and style, that we 
have heard an artist who makes a conscience of 
her art. 

Last night a complimentary serenade was offered 
her by her countrymen. She was dining with Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Doreman; and at eleven o’clock a 
procession, consisting mostly of Swedes, with a 
slight sprinkling of Danes and Norwegians, marched 
800 strong, each with a Chinese lantern, to the 
residence of the Professor, and entering the gate, 
soon filled the garden. An immense number of 
people lined the sidewalks of the Fourth Avenue, 
and obstructed the road, and the services of a large 
number of policemen were required to keep a path 
clear for the fresh arrivals. Within the house a 
proportionately large number gathered to pay their 
respects to Nilsson. The garden front of the house 
presented a beautiful and picturesque sight. Hun- 
dreds of coloured lanterns threw their light over the 
grounds, and illuminated the dark retreats and 
rural resting-places beneath the large trees. Banners, 
with the names of Nilsson and Jenny Lind, formed 
an arch over the front entrance, while behind it 
were the national colours—blue and yellow—of 
Sweden. Malle. Nilsson appeared to be consider- 
ably affected at the display, and replied to a question 
of a friend if she did not feel gratified at this mark 
of affection, ‘‘ Ah, indeed I do; it makes my heart 
palpitate.” An address was delivered, and a reply 
elicited; and the serenade followed. In re- 
porting the proceedings some of the journalists 
drew largely on their imaginations. One dwells on 
the “dark eyes and pleasant but decisive face”’ of 
the Swedish lady. Imagine Nilsson with dark 
eyes! 

As in the musical so in the dramatic world we 
have had an important début. Marie Seebach has 
appeared as Gretchen. There were many obstacles 
in the way ofsuccess. She acted in anundramatized 
version of Goethe’s poem—very long, and, to 

American ears, very prosy. She acted, also, amid 
barren and unimpressive surroundings. The 


Mephistopheles, the Faust, the Valentine, and the 


ever, she came upon the scene, and from ‘that time 
forward the representation brightened. There was 
not one point to which Madame Seebach did not do 
the utmost justice—that justice which arises out of 
complete conception of the character and its condi- 
tions, and the consummate art which can make that 
conception evident in a perfectly natural manner. 
Effort was never perceptible. The actress merged 
her identity in the part, and lived rather than 
acted it. Gretchen is a type of that sort of womanly 
loveliness, which is very unfashionable in these 
days—not as to her sin, we mean, but as to her 
temperament. She is all goodness, and she can 
love with a devotion that utterly abnegates self 
without being aware of the sacrifice. Nothing 
in the world, in her eyes, is comparable with 
him she loves. The experience of such a woman 
will often be mournful and tragic—not necessarily 
as Gretchen’s was, but in some of the many ways 
that sorrow chooses to afflict the sincere, the inno- 
cent, and the pure. The experience of Gretchen is 
to love wholly, and to suffer therein the ruin of her 
mortal life. In her anguish as in her happiness, 
however, she is pure as a lily—‘‘a soul of God's 
best earthly mould.” Mdme. Seebach gave this 
meaning to the character. One could understand 
the great bitterness of Gretchen’s anguish, in con- 
sidering the great loveliness of her nature. Mdme. 
Seebach’s personation, to the critical eye, was 
chiefly noble, and sufficient because of its sym- 
metry of form, the reflex of a distinct spirit. But, 
of course, certain specific points in it made the more 
graphic impression on the instant. Thus, her 
prayer to the Virgin, her frenzied struggles with 
conscience at the church, her agony over her dead 
brother, and her delineation of Gretchen’s delirium 
were so intensely true and fervid that they touched 
every heart and awoke the response of vociferous 
sympathy. Heaps of flowers fell at Mdme. Seebach’s 
feet in the course of the performance, and tears and 
plaudits testified to the magic spell of her genius. 





Boston, Sept. 19th. 

The Boston Museum has commenced its season 
most auspiciously with the standard English come- 
dies. The company is slightly changed from that of 
last season, Miss Annie Clarke, Mrs. J. R. Vincent, 
Messrs. William Warren, and Charles Barron still 
being the “shining lights.” ‘New Men and Old 
Acres” has been presented here, but failed to achieve 
success, although finely acted and superbly mounted. 
“Old Heads and Young Hearts” has been the 
“list” of the season thus far. Manager Field shows 
great ability in the management of the ‘‘ comedy 
theatre of Boston.” 

The Boston Theatre has reopened with great 
splendour. During the vacation the building has 
been redecorated from dome to vestibule, and this 
theatre is now the most magnificent place of amuse- 
ment in America, far eclipsing anything of the kind 
in New York. The ‘‘ Lydia Thompson Troupe ”’ of 
blonde burlesquers are now performing here to 
audiences numbering upwards of four thousand 
people. Very few of the better class of theatre- 
goers, however, patronise these entertainments, the 
majority of the auditors belonging to the ‘ sporting 
classes”’ of our city. Miss Pauline Markham seems 
to be the greatest favourite. They opened in “ Sin- 
bad,” and to-night produce “Lurline.”’ Their 
‘‘ nursery rhymes” seem to be their great feature, 
and are introduced into every burlesque, being 
encored as many as six times each evening. We 
append a specimen :— 


‘+The World’s great Jubilee, next June, 
Will take place in the Hub, 
Gilmore will play another tune, 

To buy the orphans grub.” 
Such trash as this, sung by Miss Thompson to the 
air of the ‘‘ Mabel Waltz,” brings forth thunders of 
applause, especially from the gallery boys. Some 
of the papers style Miss Thompson the “ horse- 
whipper,” etc. They will be succeeded by Lotta, 





Martha were good; but there was an undeniable 
dullness in their monologues and colloquies, which 
for a weary time, intervened between the public and 
the great artist it had come to greet. At last how- 


to London and Paris. 





Mr. J. W. Wallack, Mr. Daly, Mr. Vandenhoff, 
Mr. Lemoyne, Miss Carlotta Leclercq, Mrs. F. 8. 
Chanfrau, ete. The piece is presented in a style of 
magnificence as regards scenery and mounting 
characteristic with this theatre, and the acting is 
worthy of the finest company on the American 
stage. Such a gigantic combination of artists, most 
of whom are better than any “ stars,” has never 
before been assembled in this country, and the 
Globe season promises to eclipse in brilliancy all its 
previous ones, 

The Adelphi, with the Worrell Sisters, Mr. 
Frederic Robinson, Morlacchi, etc., has a succession 
of fine audiences. The Olympic finds ‘* Mazeppa" 
a profitable venture; and Lisa Weber's Burlesque 
Troupe flourishes at the Howard. The Lyceum has 
not yet opened. 

Theodore Thomas will shortly give a series of 
Orchestral Concerts. Miss Anna Mehlig will assist. 
Lefranc will commence his concerts, Sept. 30. The 
Harvard Association and the Handel and Haydn 
Society are preparing for a busy season. Nilsson 
has arrived in New York, and will soon appear in 
Boston. Mdlle. Cari has arrived in Boston, her 
native city. Sho will be a member of the Nilsson 
company, as will Verger, Vieuxtemps, Canissa, 
Brignoli, and probably Wehli. 

Matthias Keller, composer of ‘ Keller's ‘American 
Hymn,” ‘“ Hymns of German Unity,” etc., is to be 
the recipient of a testimonial concert, under the 
management of Dexter Smith, Editor of the Folio. 





THE “REHEARSAL” AND THE “CRITIC.” 





(Continued from our last.) 

The two Kings enter. They make use of 
French words and address each other familiarly, 
“to show their good breeding and that they are 
of equal rank,’* and then retire. Prince Pretty- 
man is introduced, who upon the entrance of 
Cloris is so overcome by his love for her, that he 
falls asleep. As Mr. Bayes explains: ‘‘ His spirits 
exhale with the heat of his passion and all that, 
and swop, he falls asleep, as you see. Now here 
she must nake asimile.” ‘* Where’s the neces- 
sity of that?” Smith demands. ‘ Because she’s 
surprised. That’s a general rule; you must ever 
make a simile when you're surprised; ‘tis the new 
way of writing.” 

Cloris’s simile is as follows :— 

‘¢ As some tall pine which we on Etna find 

To have stood the rage of many a boisterous wind, 

Feeling without that flames within do play, 

Which would consume his root and sap away; 

He spreads his worsted arms unto the skies, 

Silently grieves, all pale, repines, and dies: 

So shrouded up, your bright eye disappears, 

Break forth, bright, scorching sun, and dry my 

tears.” 

A parody on the lines in Dryden’s “ Conquest 
of Granada :”— 

‘As some fair tulip, by a storm opprest, 

Shrinks up and folds its silken arms to rest ; 

And, bending to the blast, all pale and dead, 

Hears from within the wind sing round its head; 

So shrouded up, your beauty disappears ; 

Unveil, my love, and lay aside your fears, 

The storm that caused your fright is dead and 

gone.” 

Johnson, not unreasonably, complains that the 
simile wants application. Bayes defends it. ‘ No, 
faith; for it alludes to passion, to consuming, to 
dying, and all that; which you know are the 
natural effects of an amour. But I’m afraid,” he 
continues, “this scene has made you sad; for 
I must confess when I writ it, I wept myself.”’ 
Smith avows, however, that his spirits, like Prince 
Prettyman’s, are almost ‘‘ exhaled,” and that he is 
more likely to fall asleep than to shed tears, 

The two kings are deposed by the Usher and 
Physician. Thereupon follows a wild whirl of 
incidents of a wholly inconsequential and pre- 
posterous kind. The dramatis persone appear and 


who has just returned from an unprofessional visit disappear, scene follows scene, after an elaborately 


nonsensical fashion. There is a lady desig- 


The Globe has opened under the management of|nated Amaryllis—because she wears armour 
Mr. Charles Fechter, with ‘‘ Monte Cristo,” the 





* “Puff, He calls him by his Christian name, to show 
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—‘“a pretty conceit” of Mr. Bayes’ — and 
another damsel named Parthenope. In ad- 
dition to Prince Prettyman there is a Prince 
Volscius; while a swaggering hero, known as 
Drawcansir, rhodomontades like ancient Pistol, 
and frets and fumes at intervals upon the stage. 
There are many dances ;—in one of which Mr. 
Bayes takes part, but falls and so injures his nose, 
that he appears afterwards with a patch of brown 
paper on his face, by way of burlesque of Daven- 
ant’s well-known disfigurement ;—a funeral pro- 
cession ;—a grand banquet,—at which Pallas 
unexpectedly appears, pouring wine from her 
lance, producing a pie from her helmet, and 
transforming her buckler into a cheese ;—a com- 
plicated battle, and a simpler duel, in which the 
combatants, by turns, play the lute and fence 
together. At last the play becomes a kind of 
masque, and the two kings are discovered sitting 
in the clouds, singing, robed in white, with three 
fiddlers in garments of green ranged in front of 
them. The rehearsal does not proceed beyond the 
fourth act. ‘The players abandon the perform- 
ance in despair. One of them reads from a 
stray piece of paper the argument of the fifth act. 
* Cloris, at length, being sensible of Prince Pretty- 
man's passion, consents to marry him; but just 
as they are going to church, Prince Prettyman, 
meeting by chance the Old Joan, the chandler’s 
widow, and remembering it was she that first 
brought him acquainted with Cloris, out of a high 
point of honour breaks off his match with Cloris 
and marries Old Joan. Upon this, Cloris, in 
despair, drowns herself, and Prince Prettyman 
discontentedly walks by the river side.” “This will 
never do,” cry the actors in chorus. “’Tis just 
like the rest. Plague on it! let’s go to dinner.” 
Johnson and Smith have already stealthily taken 
their departure. Finally, Bayes is left alone upon 
the stage in a fury of indignation, denouncing his 
friends, the actors, and the town; declaring that, 
thenceforward, he will for ever abandon the drama 
and take to satire; and the curtain falls, 

It is to be noted that for all the extravagancies 
of the *‘ Rehearsal”’* warrant and precedents were 
to be found in works then extant and enjoying 
public favour. The language of the Duke's 
burlesque was a sort of tessellation of parodies. 
The passages caricatured occurred in a number of 
plays that have long since been justly consigned 
to oblivion. Only a very hardy and curious 
reader would now think of turning for entertain- 
ment to such dramas as Davenant’s ‘‘ Love and 
Honour,” or the “ Siege of Rhodes ;” to Killigrew's 
** Pandora ;” Mrs. Behn’s ‘“‘ Amorous Prince ;” or 
even to the ranting, rhyming tragedies of 
* glorious” Dryden. Yet a score of such plays 
are made to contribute matter for mirth to the 
“ Rehearsal.” It is difficult to believe, however, 
that the audience of the time could have fully 
recognised all the intricate allusions of the 
burlesque, or appreciated the pains that had been 
taken to make the parodies complete. Indeed, 
it was found necessary to publish “ A Key to the 
Rehearsal ;” or, a Critical View of the Authors and 
their Writings that are exposed in that celebrated 
Play.” One weak point of the work, even in its 
own time, must have consisted in the fact that it 
deals in caricature of matters that ore themselves 
caricatures, and sufficiently demonstrate their own 
monstrosity. It was hardly possible to be more 
preposterous than the playwrights of the time 
had become. They were already so ridiculous 
that the satirist’s work was, as it were, done for 
him beforehand. 

What kept the “ Rehearsal” so long upon the 
stage was probably, therefore, the general humour 
of the work—quite apart from what may be 
called its moral purpose—and the fun and frolic 
in which the actors appearing in it were per- 
mitted toindulge. Yet this failed to secure for 
it lasting vitality. The wonder is, perhaps, that 
it endured so long as it did. And then the 

* Evelyn calls it * The Recital :"—* 1672. December 14.— 


Went to see the Duke of Buckingham’s ridiculous farce, 
* The Kecital,’ buloouing all plays, yet profane enough.” 





appearance of Sheridan’s “Critic” was as a 
sufficient reason for the gradual ejection from 
the theatre of the elder work. 

It may be questioned whether Sheridan’s 
satire was fettered by regard for any particular 
plays. Yetit is worth noting that tragedies dealing 
with subjects very similar to the materials of Mr. 
Puff’s production had long occupied the stage. 
The Court of Queen Elizabeth had figured in 
plays by Brook, Jones, Ralph, and Banks. In 
“The Unhappy Favourite ; or, the Earl of Essex,” by 
the last-named dramatist, occurs a description of 
the defeat of the Armada, quite extravagant 
enough in its terms to have proceeded from the 
pen of Mr. Puff himself :— 

‘‘ Long live that day, and never be forgotten 

The gallant hour, when, to th’ immortal fame 

Of England, and the more immortal Drake, 

That proud Armada was destroyed! Yet was 

The fight not half so dreadful as the event 

Was pleasant. When the first broadsides were 

iven, 

A fall, brave ship, the tallest of the rest, 

That seemed the pride of all their big half-moon, 

Whether by chance, or by a lucky shot 

From us, I know not, but she was blown up, 

Bursting like thunder, and almost as high, 

And then did shiver in a thousand pieces ; 

Whilst from her belly crowds of living creatures 

Broke like untime births, and filled the sky. 

Then might be seen a Spaniard catch his fellow, 

And wrestling in the air fall down together ; 

A priest for safety riding on a cross, 

Another that had none, crossing himself ; 

Friars with long big sleeves, like magpie’s wings, 

That bore them up, came gently sailing down; 

One with a Don that held him by the arms 

And cried ‘ Confess me straight ;’ but as he just 

Had spoken the words, they tumbled down 

together,” &c. 

Yet Sheridan purposed, probably in a general 
way, to raise a laugh at a conventional kind of 
tragedy that had obtained a place in the public 
esteem, and to ridicule various tricks that had 
become traditions of the stage. Of late years, 
tragedy, of whatever kind, has departed almost 
altogether from the modern theatre, and bur- 
lesque of it has therefore lost significance. Yet 
the “ Critic” will doubtless enjoy occasional re- 
presentation, so long, at least, as an actor is 
forthcoming who can do any degree of justice to 
the part of Puf. And then the “ Critic” was 
not aimed solely at®the absurdities and follies of 
the drama; it was also an exposure of, and a 
satire upon, the arts of puffing—and puffing is 
still extant among us, and gives little promise of 
speedy dissolution. The “Critic” will probably 
live on the strength of its first act even when 
the rehearsed tragedy shall have ceased to divert 
or to have any reference to an existing condition 
of things. That the comedy is accepted generally, 
not merely as a picture of the past, reflecting in 
no way the follies of the present, may be judged 
from the fact that the actors appearing in it— 
and it has been performed quite recently—always 
wear modern dress, instead of assuming the 
costumes of 1779, the year of its first perform- 
ance. This would hardly be possible with any 
other play of the last century; for, with all its 
errors and defecte, the modern stage is tolerably 
heedful about appropriateness of costume, 


(To be concluded in our neat.) 





MUSIC A MEANS OF CULTURE. 





(Under this head Mr. J. S. Dwight, the con- 
ductor of that excellent Boston paper Dwight’s 
Journal of Music, contributes a papcr to the 
Atlantic Monthly of September. We extract the 
first part of the essay as throwing light upon 
the march and development of musical art in the 
New World. Eb. 0.] 


Our musical history has been peculiar. We 
were in no sense a musical people forty years ago. 
Nothing could be further from the old New 
England character and “ bringing up,’—we will 
not callit culture. But, strangely (and not much 
in accordance with the common theory that the 
way to elevate the taste is to begin with what is 








light and popular), the first real and deep interest 





in music awakened here in Boston was an interest 
in the greatest kind of music. Handel and then 
more irresistibly Beethoven, were the first to take 
deep hold on thoughtful, earnest, influential souls. 
This was when the new spirit of culture, in the 
fullest, freest, highest sense, became in various 
ways so rife in this community. So that it is 
scarcely paradoxical to say, that music in this 
country, or at least this portion of the country, 
‘‘came in with the conqueror.’ That is to say, 
the love for the highest kind of music (for it is 
only the love of it, not the creative gift as yet), 
which has for some time been imputed to this once 
Puritanical Boston and the regions spiritually 
watered from it, came in with the conquering 
ideas,—with the ideas of spiritual freedom, of 
self-reliance, of the dignity of human nature, of 
the insignificance of creeds compared with life 
and practice, of social justice, equal — 
to all, a common birthright in the beautiful,— 
ideas which from the time of Channing began to 
quicken the whole thought and conscience of the 
young Republic, and which were glowing with 
fresh fervour of conviction in the light of that ideal 
philosophy which, were it made one mystic, 
made a dozen practical and sound reformers,— 
ideas fitly summed up in the one idea of culture, 
inthe nobler sense in which it then began to 
haunt the mind, as something distinct from, and 
superior to, the barren routine of a narrow, utili- 
tarian, provincial, and timid education: culture 
in the sense of free unfolding of intrinsic germs 
of character, of conscious, quick, sincere relation- 
ship and sympathy with all the beauty and the 
order of the universe, instead of in the old sense 
of a mere makeshift clothing upon from without 
with approved special knowledges, conventional 
beliefs and maxims, and time-honoured prejudices. 
Intimately implied in this idea of culture is the 
wsthetic principle. For what is culture without 
art?—art, the type and mirror of ideal, complete 
life, the one free mode of man’s activity, wherein 
he may become partaker in the Divine creative 
energy? And what form of art, what ministry 
to the esthetic instinct, was so peculiarly the need 
and product of our age, so widely, easily avail- 
able, as music? It was not strange that it should 
come in with the conquering ideas, as we have 
said. 

At all events, it is a fact of some significance 
that the interest here felt in Beethoven began at 
the same moment with the interest in Emerson, 
and notably in the same minds who found such 
quickening in his free and bracing utterance. It 
was to a great extent the young souls drawn to 
“ Transcendentalism” (as it was nicknamed), to 
escape spiritual starvation, who were most drawn 
also to the great, —“. music which we began to 
hear at that time. For, be it remembered, the 
first great awakening of the musical instinct here 
was when the C Minor Symphony of Beethoven 
was played, thirty years ago or more, in that old 
theatre, long since vanished from the heart of the 
drygoods part of Boston, which had been con- 
verted into an ‘‘Odeon,” where an “ Academy of 
Music” gave us some first glimpses of the glories 
of great orchestral music. Some may yet re- 
member how young men and women of the most 
cultured circles, whom the new intellectual day- 
spring had made thoughtful and at the same time 
open and impressible to all appeals of art and 
beauty, used to sit there through the concert in 
that far-off upper gallery or sky-parlour, secluded 
in the shade, and give themselves up completely 
to the influence of the sublime harmonies that 
sank into their souls, enlarging and colouring 
thenceforth the whole horizon of their life. Then 
came the Brook Farm experiment ; and it is equal] 
a curious fact, that music, and of the best kind, 
the Beethoven Sonatas, the Masses of Mozart and 
Haydn, got at, indeed, in a very humble, home- 
made, and imperfect way, ‘was one of the chief 
interests and refreshments of those halcyon days. 
Nay, it was among the singing portion of those 
plain farmers, teachers, and (but for such cheer) 
domestic drudges, that the first example sprang 
up of the so-called “ Mass Clubs,” once so much 
in vogue among small knots of amateurs. They 
met to practise music which to them seemed 
heavenly, after the old hackneyed glees and 
psalm-tunes, though little many of them thought 
or cared about the creed embodied in the Latin 
words that formed the convenient vehicle for 
tones so thrilling; the music was quite innocent 
of creed, except that of the heart and of the com- 
mon deepest wants and aspirations of all souls, 
darkly locked up in formulas, till set free by the 
subtile solvent of the delicious harmonies. And 
our genial friend who sits in Harper's “ Easy 
Chair” has lately told the world what parties 
from the “ Farm” (and he was “ one of them”) 
would come to town to drink in the symphonies, 
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and then walk back the whole way, seven miles, 
at night, elated and unconscious of fatigue, carry- 
ing home with them a new good genius, beautiful 
and strong, to help them through the next day’s 
labours, Then, too, and among the same class of 
minds (the same ‘‘ Transcendental set’’), began 
the writing and the lecturing on music and its 
great masters, treating it from a high spiritual 
point of view, and seeking (too imaginatively, no 
doubt) the key and meaning to the symphony, 
but anyhow establishing a vital, true affinity 
between the great tone-poems and all great ideals 
of the human mind. In the ‘' Harbinger,” for 
years printed at Brook Farm, in the “ Dial,” 
which told the time of day so far ahead, in the 
writings of Margaret Fuller and others, these 
became favourite and glowing topics of discourse ; 
and such discussion did at least contribute much 
to make music more respected, to lift it in the 
esteem of thoughtful persons to a level with the 
rest of the “humanities” of culture, and especially 
to turn attention to the nobler compositions, and 
away from that which is but idle, sensual, and 
vulgar. 

The kind reader will grant plenary indulgence 
to these gossiping memories, and must not fora 
moment think it is intended by them to claim for 
any one class the exclusive credit of the impulse 
given in those days to music. Cecilia had her 
ardent friends and votaries among conservatives 
as well, But is it not significant as well as 
curious, that the free-thinking and idealistic class 
referred to (call them ‘‘ Transcendental dreamers’’ 
if you will, they can afford to bear the title 
now!) were so largely engaged in the movement, 
—that among the “select few,” constant to all 
opportunities of hearing the great music in its 
days of small things here, so many of this class 
were found? The ideas of those enthusiasts, if 
we look around us, now, have leavened the whole 
thought and culture of this people; have melted 
icy creeds, and opened genial communion between 
sects; have set the whole breast of the nation 
heaving, till it has cast off the vampire of at least 
one of its great established crimes and curses ; 
have set all men thinking of the elevation of 
mankind. These are the conquering ideas, and 
with them came in the respect for music, which 
now in its way, too, is leavening, refining, human- 
izing our too crude and swaggering young demo- 
cratic civilization. A short pedigree! but great 
ideas, by their transforming power, work centu- 
ries of change in a few years. 

The great music came in then because it was 
in full affinity with the best thoughts stirring in 
fresh, earnest souls. The same unsatisfied, deep 
want that shrank from the old Puritanic creed and 
practice; that sought a positive soul’s joy instead 
of abnegation; that yearned for the ‘ beauty of 
holiness,” and for communion with the Father 
in some sincere way of one’s own without pro- 
fession ; that kindled with ideals of a heaven on 
earth and of a reign of love in harmony with 
Nature’s beauties and the prophecies of Art,— 
found just then and here unwonted comfort, 
courage, and expression in the strains of the 
divine composers, of which we were then getting 
the first visitations. It was as if our social globe, 
charged with the electricity of new divine ideas 
and longings, germs of a new era, were beginning 
to be haunted by auroral gleams and flashes of 
strange melody and harmony. Young souls, re- 
solved to keep their youth and be true to them- 
selves, felt a mysterious attraction to all this, 
though without culture musically. Persons not 
technically musical at all would feel the music as 
they felt the rhythm of the ocean rolling in upon 
the beach. They understood as little of the 
laws of one as of the other fascinating and pro- 
phetic mystery. Beethoven, above all, struck 
the key-note of the age; in his deep music, so 
profoundly human, one heard, as in a sea-shell, 
the murmur of a grander future. Beethoven, 
Handel, Mozart, found no more eager audience 
than among these “ disciples of the newness” (as 
some sneeringly called them), these believing 
ones, who would not have belief imposed upon 
them, who cared more for life than doctrine, and 
to whom it was a prime necessity of heart and 
soul to make life genial. This was to them 
music of the future,” in a more deep and real 
sense than any Wagner of these later times has 
been inspired to write. 

All this, to be sure, does not prove us to be a 
“musical people.” It does'prove that, the great 
music, into which great, earnest men like Beet- 


hoven breathed the secret of their lives, has a 


magnetic, quick affinity with the great thought, 
and impulses beginning at that time to renew re- 
ligion, politics, society, and the whole spirit and 
complexion of the age. With the casting adrift 
from old authorities and creeds came this instinc- 


tive feeling forth for Art, as for a tangible assur- 
ance of the essential ‘‘ substance of things hoped 
for.’ The esthetic instinct woke in us (to 
music’s touch more quickly than to any other) to 
save this radicalism from sheer discomfortable, 
boisterous, quarrelsome negation, from the rude, 
antagonistic, and destructive attitude, from that 
hard, dry, killing prose of life, unquickening, dis- 
couraging, conceited, overbearing, which is of the 
very essence of atheism, and overturns the altars 
of the old religions only to worship self and the 
all mighty dollar. True radicalism is positive, af- 
firmative, not negative; a seeker of agreement, 
unity, and not of difference; a puller down of 
only what obstructs the rising of a more divine 
and universal temple. Resenting imposition and 
authority, it has respect for all sincere beliefs, and 
loves to find the truth there is or ever was in 
each. Now much of that transcendental radical- 
ism was of thistemper, and naturally found a recon- 
ciling, saving grace in Art; in music, most of all, 
as the most fluid, subtile, sympathetic of the arts; 
the Christian, modern, youngest art, which, weav- 
ing airy motion into forms immortal, best 
illustrates life’s perpetual becoming, and does not 
stand a milestone of arrested progress; the art 
which, while it is infinitely expressive and 
suggestive, does not limit to precise interpreta- 
tions, to mere word meanings, or too inquisitive 
thought meanings; does not tie us down to defini- 
tions. 

We were but babes in music, doubtless, and 
capable of little scientific understanding of the 
works we heard with rapture. Shallit be said, then, 
that this love was mostly affectation, or illusion ? 
What was the so great need of understanding? 
Are great poems written, are great pictures 
painted, were the old cathedrals planned and 
reared, only for those who have themselves the 
knowledge and the power to do the like? The 
picture in the window which all passers stop to 
see was not made solely or mainly for professional 
enjoyment, but for mere laymen also, ignorant 
of the art that made it, yet open, it may he, to the 
full influence and beauty of the thing made. Is 
nature spread out only for astronomers and phy- 
sicists and chemists, or to rejoice and raise, refine, 
and harmonise, the unscientific heart and soul of 
you and me? The least instructed of us may 
like the greatest kind of music, for the same 
reason that he likes the greatest kind of man: for 
the same reason that we enjoy real poetry more 
than that which is weak and commonplace, or 
find ourselves happier with Shakespeare than 
with Tupper. May not a community which pre- 
fers an Emerson for its lecturer be credited with 
all sincerity in choosing to sit under the influence 
of Beethoven rather than of Verdi, finding itself 
more warmed thereby? And if you are person- 
ally attracted to a fine, deep, genial nature, 
rather than to a shallow creature of convention, 
why should you not be to the music into which 
some finer, deeper natures put their very lives ? 
It is not our own fault, surely, if we find that we 
love Mozart, as we love Raphael or Shakespeare, 
and turn to such when we most need strengthen- 
ing refreshment, while we should be simply bored 
by miscellaneous concerts, pot pourris of the 
hackneyed sentimentalities or flash fancies of 
third and tenth-rate composers. And if a man 
insist that this is all sheer self-illusion, and that 
we really do not like the thing we think we do, of 
what use can it be to argue with him? Friend, be 
you true to your love, as we too would be true to 
ours! We will not quarrel. 











AccrpEnTs AT THE Haut or Arts anv Scrences.— 
On Wednesday afternoon two accidents, both 
probably involving loss of human life, occurred at 
the Hall of Arts and Sciences, now erecting at 
Kensington. The first was to a painter, whose 
name cannot yet be ascertained. The man was at 
work in the upper part of the building, and while 
so occupied dropped his brush down a large shaft. 
‘This shaft ascends from the ground to the top ina 
sloping and zigzag manner, and contains several 
bends or angles. The painter, thinking his brush 
might have lodged upon the uppermost ledge, leaned 
over; but losing his balance, he was precipitated 
headlong about fifty feet. It was fepooiibie for 
any one to follow, and as yet no one knows in what 
part of the shaft the man is, or whether he is alive. 
Very great excitement prevailed amongst the men, 
as the brickwork at the bottom is of immense thick- 
ness, and if broken through may jeopardise the 
safety of the structure. The other case was that of 
a lad about fifteen, who was “‘lathing” for the 
plasterers, when the plank he was standing on gave 
way, and he fell about fifteen feet, on to the edge of 
a large tub beneath, and thence into the water. He 


fell upon his chest, and the injuries are likely to 





prove fatal, 





REVIEWS. 


The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott. Edited 
with a critical Memoir by Wittiam Micnaru 
Rossettr. Illustrated by Tomas Sxccomps. 
London: E. Moxon, Son & Co. 1870. 

Messrs. Moxon have selected the Poems of Scott 
for the third of their admirable series of British 
Poets—a series quite unapproached for the combi- 
nation of elegance, correctness, and cheapness. The 
prefatory notice contains a succinct biography of 
Scott, and critical remarks on his chief character- 
istics—it would hardly be possible to say more in 
the space occupied. We believe that the next 
volume issued by Messrs. Moxon will be devoted to 
Wordsworth. 








A POEM BY KEBLE. 





The Monthly Packet, a Church magazine, 
publishes three poems by the late Rev. J. Keble, 
found written on the blank leaves of books which 
were in use during the last two years of his life, and 
now permitted to be printed by his family. We 
quote the third and shortest of these pooms, a 
composition of exquisite grace, 


Com’st Thou at evening? We would fain 
Be found before Thee meckly kneeling, 
Where through the far-off storied pane 
The last soft gleam is upward stealing. 


Com’st Thou at midnight ? O may we 
Be watching found—some lowly moan 
Just breathed in humbleness to Thee— 
Some hidden deed of Penance done. 


Com’st Thou at cock-crow? Well for those 
Whose pillows vacant shall be found 

And they gone forth to seek repose 
Perchance with Thee upon the ground. 


Com'st Thou at morn? The home how blest 
Where from Thine Altar trimm’d aright 
The hallow lamp hath known no rest, 

The chanted Psalm outworn the night. 








Mosic or tHE Sitvation.—The people who find 
fault with the managers of the Crystal Palace for 
endeavouring to turn an honest penny out of the 
public interest in the war by ‘Blowing up the 
Bridge of Kehl,” and otherwise adapting their fire- 
works to circumstances, should cast their eyes over 
the announcements of the preparations for the 
grand piano intended to meet the wants of the hour. 
The composers have not been idle, and battle-pieces 
and songs for the drawing-room are all the rage. 
We have, for instance, ‘‘ The King William March,” 
introducing the celebrated ‘‘ I am a Prussian,” sun 
by the Prussian National Guard. Then we fin 
“On the March,” which appears to be ey 
arranged for neutrals, as both French and German 
melodies are brought intoit. The ‘‘ Uhlans’ Galop" 
and the ‘ Uhlans’ Quadrille” (the latter in the ap- 
propriate time and setting of the ‘ Lancers”') are 
also promised, so that dancing may be done to 
suggestive strains. But the human voice is far 
more effective than an instrument in raising the 
emotions to the required pitch, and you can have no 
less than twenty war songs for a shilling. Most of 
these are imported from abroad, but some have been 
made here. Avery sweet thing “ has been suggested 
by the acts of merey displayed by the St. Johannites 
in the present campaign.” During one short season 
of anxiety about Belgium there was a singular 
revival of such neliiien as ‘Our Tight Little 
Island,” ** Britons, Strike Home,” and “ Hearts of 
Oak.” These have vanished from the advertise- 
ments with the renovation of confidence in the 
power of England to keep out of the continental 
broil.— Pall Mall Gazette, 


Hottowayr’s Omrmunt axp P1its.—Rheumatic and Nervous 
Pains.—In spite of the most unceasing caution aud every possible 
avoidance of wet and cold, the chilly mornings and evenings will 
provoke these tortures in constitutions eusceptible to these 
maladies. Nothing affords so much relief as Holloway's Oint- 
ment, well rubbed upon the skin after frequent fomentations, 
Th ds of testi ials bear witness to the wonderful comfort 
obtained from the safe and simple treatment which all c:n t. 
flolloway’s Ointment, assisted by the judicious use of his Pills, 
are especially serviceable in assuaging the sufferings from cramps 














and other muscular pains. The treatment removes Jumbago, 
sciatica, face-ache, in the head an wesyous twitchings, 
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T OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC.—It is proposed 

© perpetuate the memory of the late Mr. CHARLES 
LUCAS, and the valuable services he rendered to the above 
Institution in his various offices of Principal, Conductor, Pro 
fessor of Composition and Violoncello, by instituting a Prize of 
a GOLD MEDAL, to be given annually to the best Student in 
Composition 

The following Subscriptions have been received, in addition to 
those already announced :— 








£ad. £s.d. 
Armytage, Miss F... 010 6| Kinkel, Miss.. 010 6 
Bunoett, Dr. (Nor- Lewin, Miss Mary... 010 0 
WHER) ccocccccccoce 2 2 Ol Men, W. EL. Esq. .. o 836 
Baumer, il, ¥sq.. 110 Mann, _e "Eaq. « 010 6 
Barnby, Joseph, lag. 1 1 ©} Newman, Mias.. ... 0 5 0 
Blagrove, H., Esq... 010 6| Nunn, J. H., Esq. 
Cronin, Miss... 110 (Penzance)........ 1 1 0 
Coote, Charles, Esq. 1 1 O| Pollard, J. H, 
Coote, C., Jon, Esq. 010 6 (Rainsgate) 2238 
Dawson, Ww. ii, (New- Reeve, D., Esq. ( Doug- 
castle-on-Tyne).. 110 IO ne pntaene 6 
Yorster, 8. A., Kaw 1 1 ©| Ridgway, J., 
Gruneisen, C.L., sq. 1 1 0 (Southampton) . 0 
Gibbons, Miss (Ko- Thompson, Lady . 0 
chester) . - 010 6| Vera, Signor ... 0 
Hopkins, E. Fa , Esq. © 21 0 Weekes, 8. —_ (Ply. 
Hewming, Joseph, Esq. 010 6 mouth) ° — 2 a 
Hoskins, Miss(Poole) 0 & 0] White, Miss ...... - 010 6 





Subscribers’ Names received by Mr. LAMBORN COCK, 63, 
New Bond-street, W.; and Mr. H. R. EYERS, at the Iustitu- 
tion, 4, Tente srden- street, Hanover-square, W. 


- 





" ahe wins 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 











VOR COPIES FPABB BY POs. 


yey! co 0wtittt—iteStitwes RB, A, 
ear * . oe - * 8s. 
o» Quarter oe & 


Payable in advance. 
Advertigements: Four lines or less, Half-a-crown; Sixpence a 
line (of eight words) afterwards. 


*,* Carquas axp Post-Orrica Onpwurs TO BR DRAWN IN PAVOUR 
ov J, SWIFT, 56, King-etaxet, Rgount-stasst, W, 


Orrices; 55, Kina Srnexr, Recent Sreeer, W. 


AND 
59, Fuzer Srreer, 
PROM BITHER OF WHICH THE TRADE IS SUPPLIED. 


-— 








SONGS OF THE RHINELAND. 
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QTUDENTS: SONGS 
BvseeEs SONGS 
QGOLDIsRS SONGS 

N 

Yereseraoes 

ELECTED with special Symphonies and Accom- 


paniments by Atpuato Ranpgaous, 


FEYRANSLATED by L. H, F. pu Terrgavx. 
German words attached. 





Now Published. 
TRUE UNTO DEATH. (Der treue Tod.) Volkslied. 
THE LIVELONG DAY. (Den lieben langen Tag. 
THE MILL-WHEEL, (In einem kuhlen Grunde. ) 
GOOD NIGHT. (@ute Nacht.) 
FRIENDSHIP, (Preis der Freundschaft.) * 
RHINE SONG, (Sie sollen ihn nicht haben.) 
THE LOCKSMITHS PRENTICE, (Der Schlossergesell.) 
THE LESSON OF YOUTH, (Jahre kommen Jahre 


chen.) 

THE FORGET-ME-NOT. (Das Vergisemeinnicht. 

10. MY PIPE. (An die Pfeife.) 

11, HOME BELOVED, (Lied eines Landmanns in der 

Ferne 

12. THE SPINNING WHEEL. (Marianchens Spinnerlied. , 

13. MAY MORNING. (Madied am Morgen.) 

14. HOPE. (Die Hoffnung.) 

16. MERRY AND WISK, 

bleiben.) 

16. THE SOLDIER'S LEAVETAKING., 

auasichenden Soldaten ) 

17. IAGO'S TOAST. (Soldatenspruch aus Othello.) 

18. TIE HAPLESS SERENADE. (Der Standchensanger 
und der Nachtwachter.) A colloquy between the 
Minstrel and the Poticeman 

. THE VIOLET AND THE MAIDEN (Das Veilchen 

und das Madchen.) 

KING SOLOMON, § (Nach Salomo.) 

GLADNESS GIFT OF GODS, (An die Freude.) 

MY MARION. (Mariandel.) Traditional, A humorous 

Volkalied 

TILL WE MEET. ( Wiederschn). 

THE BLOOM IS OFF THE BRANCHES. 

hied ) 

UNA THE TRUE. (Una) 

THK FAITHFUL HEART. (Lied der Treue.) 

THE LAST FAREWELL. (Noch einmai muss.) Volks 

lied 

A LIFE FOR OLD OLYMPIANS, 

Paradies ) 

HILDA'S WOOTNG, (Hulda's Werbung.) 

ROUND THE BOTTLE. (Sifzen wir in Acitern Bunde.) 

THIRSTY YEAR, (Was ist das fir cin durstig Jahr.) 

I SAT AND SPUN. (Die Spinnerin.) 

SWISS BOY'S PARTING, (Abschied.) Volkslied, 


esageeerr 


(Es kann ja nicht immer 8 
(Abschied der 


gee s 
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(Herbst- 
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(Das Rheinwein 
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PRICE 3s. EACH NUMBER, 
The Series to be Continued. 
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CBAMEB & 00, LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





J. 8. C.—Your communication arrived too late, 
HELD Over.—Reviews of New Music, Correspondence, &c. 





The following has been sent us as published for the benefit 
of the Sick and Wounded, Its object may excuse our giving 
it a place here :— 


h, Tn Rulers of the Nations, 
0 proclaim your high behests ! 

Have ye no wisdom in your minds ? 

Have ye no pity in your breasts ? 
Hear ye not the wail of widows, 

And the orphan’s piteovs cries? 
Chorus to your songs of triumph~ 

Pwans to your victories. 


Spreading death and desolation 
Over fields and forests fair ; 
City, hamlet, town, and village— 
Tears and famine everywhere. 
Ruined castle—shattered cottage— 
Homes where love reigned pure and true, 
Left to woman—broken-hearted— 
Through the warfare caused by you. 


Seo the old grey-headed soldier 
Bending o’er his panting steed— 
He must face the foreign foemen 
Though his wounds should ache and bleed. 
Though his house in flames be burning, 
And for bread his children cry— 
He must don the sword and helmet— 
He must fight, and he must die. 


See the young and noble warrior 
Leading on his troop the while— 
On his limbs the clanking steel, 
And on his face the sunny smilo ; 3 
In his hand the trusty blade, 
And on his lips the ringing cheer, 
“ Forward! Forward! gallant ment 
We will fall or conquer here.” 


When the fearful strife is over, 

And the smoke has cleared away— 
Fallen is the youthful hero, 

While at home they weep and pray— 
Dead upon the field of battle 

In his beauty, youth, and grace ; 
Dead upon the field of battle, 

With the smile upon his face. 
Onwards to the field of battle, 

With your armies in the rear! 
Onwards to the Day of Judgment, 

Shall ye with these hosts appear? 
All the sighs of woeping women, 

All the groans of wounded men— 
They shall be recorded duly— 

Ye shall have to answer then. 


Ghe Orchestra. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 
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It is requested that in future all communica- 


tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 
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M. Gustave Doré has arrived in London. 


Malle. Bertha Brousil, the violinist, has settled in 
Belfast. 





Mr. Charles Millward is writing the Christmas 
burlesque for St. James’s Theatre. 





It is arranged that Mr. Farnie will write a new 
burlesque for the Adelphi Theatre. 





Mr. Andrew Halliday is working upon an adapta- 
tion of Dickens’s ‘‘ Old Curiosity Shop.” 





Mr. E. P. Hingston has left St. James’s Theatre 
and returns to speculations extending to America 
and Australia. 

Mr. Walter Emden is the architect for the altera- 
tions now taking place at the Globe Theatre, which 
opens next Saturday. 





The pensions allowed to the Parisian dramatists 
and other writers who have no actual need of them, 
are being cancelled by the Provisional Govern- 





ment, 





Mr. W. 8. Gilbert’s blank-verse, fairy-piece, called 
the “ Temple of Truth,” will be produced at the Hay- 
market on October 24. Mr. Buckstone plays the 
principal character. 





Messrs. Longmans have in preparation a volume 
of English poems, called “‘ The Dutt Family Album.” 
The contributors, who all belong to one family, are 
natives of India, and Christians. 





Mr. Walter Montgomery telegraphs from New 
York that the great success he has made in the 
characters of Macbeth and Claude Melnotte, at the 
Academy, compels him to defer his departure for 
England. 





St. James's Theatre will re-open on Saturday, the 
15th inst., with ‘‘ Fernande,” adapted from the 
French of Victorien Sardou, in which Mrs. John 
Wood, Mrs. H. Vezin, Misses Larkin, F. Brough, 
and Messrs. Farren, Brough, Young, and Rayne will 
appear. 





The next novelty at the Vaudeville will be a bur- 
lesque by Mr. Burnand, in which the framework of 
Sheridan’s “‘ Tragedy Rehearsed,” as presented in 
The Critic, will be used as a kind of satire on Mr. 
Tom Taylor’s historical drama, “’Twixt Axe and 
Crown.” 





“Man and Wife” has been dramatised for the 
New York market, not by Mr. Wilkie Collins, but by 
Mr. Augustin Daly. The result is reported as 
highly successful. The play was produced at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre, newly decorated for the 
octasion. 





We are sorry to say Mr. Edmund Falconer is very 
unwell. When on the point of returning to London, 
on Monday, from Margate, he was seized with 
paralysis. Towards the end of the week the most 
serious rumours prevailed; but these, we are glad 
to add, proved unfounded. The Lyceum Theatre 
is now closed. 





There will be no Italian Opera season next 
year under Mr. George Wood’s management. The 
prospect of any opposition whatever to Covent 
Garden is cloudy, as we understand that the terms 
upon which Messrs. Gye and Mapleson dissolve 
partnership will preclude the latter from running 
a summer season. 





Mr. E. T. Smith, we understand, contemplates 
the production of a dramatic piece bearing upon the 
incidents of the German campaign in France, and 
including mimic representations of the battles. He 
is however waiting until time shall have softened 
passions and prejudices, and thus shall leave such 
a performance unassailable on the grounds of 
taste. 





The discovery of diamonds at the Cape is 
exercising a disastrous effect upon church music. 
The Dean of Grahamstown writes that his organist, 
imported at a great expense from Europe, has fled 
to the mines,‘and that the Cathedral is all but 
reduced to its sopranos. Here is a chance for 
musicians and singers whose souls are proof against 
lucre. 





A choral marriage service was celebrated on 
Tuesday, the 4th instant, when the daughter 
of Major Whyte Melville, was married to Vis- 
count Massereene. The wedding took place at 
St. Peter’s, Onslow Gardens. Mr. Arthur §. Sulli- 
van presided at the organ. As the wedding pro- 
cession entered the church, the hymn, ‘ The voice 
that breathed o’er Eden,” was sung, followed by a 
psalm chanted to Hayes in F, and at the conclusion 
of the service, as the bridal party retired into the 
vestry, Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Wedding March” was per- 
formed. 





What is ‘“‘a musical mud-scow”? It sounds 


very terrible, worse even than O’Connell’s “ paral- 
lelogram ”; and it evidently has a terrible meaning 
in the mind of its utterer, which O’Oonnell’s 
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“parallelogram” had not. We find it employed 
fn the following complimentary passage-at-arms 
between Watson’s Art Journal (New York) and a 
rival critic :— 


“Mr. Wheeler, who does up the musical puerilities 
for the World, and wisely hides kis real name under 
the nom de plume of Nym Pringle, or Tingle, or 
Shingle, amused himself some time by comparing us 
to asteam tug-boat. We accept the comparison, 
and beg to inform Pym Shingle that we are able to 
tow, and to swamp in our wake a score of such mud- 
scows as he is,” 





Between twelve and one o’clock on Wednesday 
morning the Philharmonic Hall, Ramsgate, was 
burnt to the ground. A benefit performance had 
taken place on Tuesday night on which occasion 
a piece called ‘*The Ship on Fire” had been 
represented. In this there is a tableau in which 
a model of a ship in flames is passed across the 
stage, and it is supposed that while this exhibition 
was going on sparks dropped upon some rubbish 
and sawdust lying beneath the stage, and there 
smouldered for about an hour after the audience left 
the hall, when the flames broke out. The fire burnt 
with great fury, but fortunately no lives were lost, 
although two or three bed-rooms and an adjoining 
tavern were completely gutted. The property was 
insured. 





The program is published of the resuscitated 
Olympic Games, which however are to take place at 
Athens, and not at Olympia, and are to celebrate 
not the deeds of Hercules, but the opening of the 
Greek Industrial Exhibition. This queer revival 
deserves to rank along with the Eglinton Tourna- 
ment, but it seems scarcely to be conducted with 
such purism. On the first day indeed, the 16th of 
October, the gymnastic games are to be held in the 
Panathenaic Stadium, in which the competitors, we 
are told, are to appear in the ancient Greek costume. 
Considering what that was on such occasions, there 
will be no great call on the costumiers. On Sunday 
the 23rd, however we are promised a lottery, and at 
the same time swimming and boat-races in the 
harbour of Phalerus. 





Nilsson is just now the reigning favourite in New 
York, and she has been received with a warmth that 
is but rarely elicited by foreign favourites. The old 
compliment was paid her by a dozen young men of 
taking the horses from her carriage and dragging 
her themselves from the Concert Hall to her 
lodgings. Mdlle. Nilsson, so far, has sung only in 
concert, and it is set forth by her manager that she 
will not sing in opera at all in the United States ; 
but the New Yorkers hope that this is only a ruse 
to secure good houses, and that before the winter is 
over they shall see her aunounced as Ophelia. 
Simultaneously with the arrival of the cantatrice 
came the distinguished German actress, Marie 
Beebach, who has made her début in America, as 
Marguerite, with great success, 





Mr. Wilkie Collins’s dramatisation of ‘Man and 
Wife” about to be produced at the Adelphi, has 
been withdrawn in consequence of the inability to 
find an actress suited to the character of Anne 
Silvester—at least one to please the author. We 
confess the difficulty: on the other hand Anne 
Silvester is a thankless part for any actress of 
ability to undertake. She is by no means an 
attractive personage in the book. At the outset she 
is supposed to have been seduced by an utterly 
and transparently worthless fellow; and yet the 
author would have it this seduction in no wise 
injures Anne’s morals or manners, or lessens her 
claim on the reader’s sympathy. Nor is this grave 
lapse from virtue compensated by any great qualities 
exhibited by Anne Silvester. On the contrary the 
good part of her nature is only indicated by a 
meagre outline, while the black fact of her fall 
confronts one all through the book. 


The Americans are irritated at the absence of a 
prospect of Nilsson appearing in opera during her 
‘tour through the States. The Citizen and Round 


\ 


Table gives vent to its mortification thus :—*t Miss 
Nilsson or her agent is slightly in error as to the 
condition and requirements of this country. The 
United States have grown lately wonderfully ; they 
are no longer provinces thankful for any favour 
vouchsafed them in the way of histrionic or artistic 
merit, ignorant of the requirements of true art, 
and to be treated with the same indifference as 
would be shown to the wishes or opinions of the 
Sandwich Islanders. In the days of Jenny Lind 
this was different. At that time opera had not 
been established among us; a cultivated taste in 
music was confined to but few, and few great 
singers had visited what were then considered as 
our inhospitable shores. But the game played so 
successfully by Jenny Lind and Barnum cannot be 
tried over again. Our country has grown in ex- 
perience and in self-appreciation, and is fully aware 
that American dollars are as valuable as French 
francs, and a good deal more so.” 





Petrella’s ‘‘ Ione” has been produced in Melbourne. 
The plot is nearly identical with Bulwer Lytton’s 
‘Last Days of Pompeii.” The vocal parts of the 
work are the weakest, the instrumentation being 
generally of an ingenious and elegant kind. As the 
heroine Jone, Signora Baratti has made the part 
extremely popular. The other characters are 
respectably filled by the members of the Italian 
company ; for the rest the opera is mounted on the 
Melbourne stage with the most profuse liberality in 
dress, numbers, and appointments, and the cata- 
strophe is very effectively managed. The “ Sicilian 
Vespers,” by Verdi, which had just been produced in 
Melbourne when our advices left, enjoyed great 
popularity, and proved a highly successful venture 
for the management. Also successful performances 
are recorded of ** Martha,’ ‘* Norma,” and * Faust.” 
The attendance at the opera of late has been slack, 
owing to the absorbing influence of mayoral fes- 
tivities at the opening of a new Town Hall. The 
want of contralto and basso-profundo voices is 
severely felt. Signora Baratti, the prima donna, a 
young lady of promise, increases steadily in public 
favour. 





Aéronauts are not, it would seem, altogether free 
from that jealousy which is said to exist in most 
professions. A lively dispute has arisen between 
MM. Lutz and Mangin, both of whom style them- 
selves aéronautes de Paris. The former gentleman 
asserts that he ascended from Paris alone, and that 
at Vernouillet he found himself, without knowing or 
wishing it, in the company of M. Mangin. To this 
assertion the latter replies in the following letter to 
the editor of the Constitutionnel :—* M. le Rédacteur 
—I departed from La Glaciére in Paris at eleven 
o’clock in the morning in the balloon ‘ The City 
of Florence.’ I had been intrusted with the duty of 
bringing out of the city M. Lutz, the commissary 
of the Government, and, in addition, I was the bearer 
of letters weighing 300 kilogrammes, which I was to 
deliver at their different destinations. I acquitted 
myself of my mission, and descended at Vernouillet 
(Seine-et-Oise). I know not what was the object of 
M. Lutz in passing over in silence my name and my 
mission, although it was I who did everything on 
this occasion. The narrative of M. Lutz gives a 
sufficiently detailed account of the different episodes 
of the voyage. It would be well, however, if some of 
the I’s were omitted; they occur too often.” 





The Grand Opera House, New York, was tho scene 
of a rencontre, a few days ago, between Mr. James 
Fisk, jun., proprietor, and his impresario, Max 
Maretzek, which has greatly amused the. town. 
Fisk sent Maretzek to Europe to engage the com- 
pany, and complains that his agent swindled him in 
a large amount. At the first morning rehearsal of 


the corps he proceeded to tell Maretzek so, applying 
to him the epithets of a liar and thief, upon which 
the latter attacked Prince Erie, and the two fell 
together in a desperate conflict on the floor. Beyond 
a few scratches and bruises and the ruin of Mr. 








Maretzek’s assault was the first actual violence that 
has been offered to the person of Fisk, and he has 
been a possible subject of it for many months, the 
‘scrimmage’ excites no little talk, and has since 
been transferred to the daily papers, where the 
combatants are firing cards at each other and the 
public. It has been suggested that the ‘ mill” 
should be introduced into one of Offenbach’s extra- 
vaganzas, and be repeated upon the boards of the 
Grand Opera House, so that the public might see it, 
Fisk might then appear, first in his gorgeous array 
as Colonel of the 9th Regiment of Volunteers, and 
next, on the encore, in his resplendent uniform as 
Commodore of the Fall River Steam-boat Line on 
Long Island Sound, 





We do not suppose that Captain Mayne Reid is 
doing the Roman correspondence of the Daily Tele- 
graph, but the details of a drive to Frascati in that 
journal read wonderfully like the accomplished Cap- 
tain’s style, substituting Roman scenery for Mexican, 
and Italian for Spanish quotations. 


‘The churchyard, the streets, the piazza, with 
its half-Gothic, half-Italian houses, are filled with 
crowds of gaily-dressed people, who have just come 
from hearing Mass. The air is resonant with the 
shouting of the Ciociarri, with the songs of the 
‘ Canta-storie,’ with the sound of the traditional 
guitar. The sunburnt vignajuolo of Marino is rush- 
ing to or from the Osteria close by; whilst the 
strong-built facchino of Trastavere is flirting with 
the bright-eyed girl of Albano. At the end of the 
village, in a meadow which is still green, a party of 
young peasants are dancing the ridda, a sort of 
tarantella, the measure most popular with Albano 
and Frascati women; while, a few yards off, seated 
on the ruins of a small Roman arena, a Capuchin 
monk, undisturbed by the noisy gaiety areund, 
is calmly reading his breviary, now and then 
making the sign of the cross. Evening is coming 
on, and that busy hum which in an Italian village 
precedes the stillness of night fills the air. The bell 
of the Capuchin convent is tolling the Ave Maria— 
the hour of love and tender recollections, as the 
Italians say. The song of the Canta-storie return- 
ing to Rome falls upon the ear, and melts into the 
heart, like the notes of some mysterious melody 
heard in a happy dream. When we begin our return 
to the city all around is tranquillity ; the air is balmy 
with the breath of flowers, and the light of a glorious 
moon falls on the hedges of cactus and myrtle which 
here and there skirt the road and run up the distant 
hills. Long shall I remember this visit to my 
friend’s villa—the splendid road leading to it, the 
dances of the villagers, the beautiful eyes of those 
girls, whose brown faces remind one of the Madonna 
della Seggiola of the divine Raphael, or of the no less 
beautiful creations of Giulio Romano. Long shall I 
remember the pretty and picturesque costumes of 
the countrywomen of Albano, as they ascended the 
hills wity their baskets on their heads—burdens 
which they carry with such easy grace as to seem 
scarcely conscious of them.” 








THE DECAY OF ITALIAN OPERA. 





The announcement that there will be no com- 
petition in Italian Opera next season is an eloquent 
commentary on the change which this art-fashion 
has undergone during the last ten or twelve years, 
and its prospect in the future. When Mr. Wood's 
enterprise started last year, it took for its leading 
policy the principle which in old days had sufficed 
to establish a successful opposition at Covent Garden 
against the monopoly in the Haymarket. Perfection 
of ensemble was the motto whose fulfilment brought 
success to Costa’s secession. Perfection of en- 
semble was the idea which animated the Drury 
Lane management in 1870. Not that the import- 
ance of securing good “stars” was overlooked : 
there was Mdlle. Nilsson, the particular star for 
the public; and in point of merit and position 
the principal singers were nearly all stars. A 
company which could count Ilma de Murska, 
Trebelli-Bettini, Mongini, Faure, Volpini, Gassier, 
Santley, Foli, Sinico, Monbelli, Gardoni, and half-a- 
dozen other first-class artists, seemed necessarily 
stronger than any company which relied on one or 
two Gastspicler and a crowd of nonentities. The 
ensemble at Drury Lane was in fact admirable: the 
production of such operas as ‘‘ Les Huguenots” and 
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resources of the establishment as regards efficiency | 
Besides a high order of average merit | 


of cast. 
among the principals, a capital chorus and orchestra 
were among the results to which connoisseurs gave 
warm praise. The so-called ‘ off-nights’’ were 
really gala-nights in the musical sense; for it was 
then—when no “ star” distracted the judgment— 
that the splendid evenness of the performance 
could best be appreciated. 

And how did such a system act? What effect 
had it on public support? To estimate this, we 
must first take into consideration the present status 
of Italian Opera vis-%-vis the fashionable world, as 
compared with its former status. 

The old system by which an opera-speculation 
was made remunerative depended in a large measure 
on the aristocracy—that is to say upon people whose 
culture and predilections led them to support what 
was intrinsically good in music. Opera-boxes were 
taken by the patrons for the whole season; tho 
subscription was the chief element of a manager’s 
calculation. All this has changed. The nobility are 
no longer the mainstay of opera. Tho Sovereign 
does not attend theatres: and the fashionable holders 
of boxes are to be reckoned by units. When the 
fashionable world goes to the opera it takes a box or 
a stall forthenight. The libraries and music-sellers 
are now the medium of communication between 
manager and upper classes, instead of, as previously, 
the medium between upper classes and public. 
They now serve the former patrons with the 
billet du soir, instead of taking the patrons’ 
unused tickets, as heretofore. ‘The patronage of 
opera now-a-days is limited to the wealthy middle- 
class—the stockbroker interest and the City nouveaux 
riches—and country visitors. As may readily be 
understood, these new supporters have not the 
discrimination of the old patrons. They are 
attracted chiefly by a great reputation; they 
run after the star; which must be the only light in 
their firmament; for they have no more appreciation 
of rival excellence than Alexander had of a second 
king in Asia. If a celebrated star sings, they 
crowd the theatre: if she does not sing, they 
stay away: for the most artistic performance, 
apart from the irresistible allurements of their one 
luminary has no charm for them. Such a 
phenomenon might have been seen this year on 
those nights when ‘ Dinorah,” ‘Les Huguenots” 
and ‘‘ Le Nozze” were admirably represented, but 
when there was no Nilsson to dazzle the bourgeoisie. 
In short the only system which can now be made 
remunerative is what a musical authority has aptly 
termed Personal Opera. Now the great opjection to 
Personal Opera (apart from the art question) is the 
weakness which attaches to all personal government: 
that the moment the ruling individual falls ill or is 
otherwise incapacitated, the system collapses. It is 
based upon a single support, which may at any 
moment be cut away. In effect Mdlle. Nilsson was 
this year put out of the field for many nights by 
illness, and the patronage fell off wofully for the 
time being. The audiences could appreciate her 
phenomenal merit, but they had not the culture to 
recognise the excellence of ensemble in performances 
wherein the favourite bore no part, 

For the next season, then, we suppose the healthy 
stimulus of opposition in Opera matters will be 
wanting. We may regret this in the interests of 
art, but if the metropolitan music-lovers cannot or 
will not support two establishments, we can hardly 
hope that two “ enterprising managers "’ will always 
be forthcoming to provide excellence at a pecuniary 
sacrifice which is not to be reimbursed even by the 
brilliant successes of a Nilsson or a Patti. 








DR. CALLOOTT'’S MSS. IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM, 





As the popular composer of glees Dr. Callcott for 
the last eighty years has stood in his proper niche in 
the temple of English harmonists. To canvass his 
merits in this regard would be an absurdity. In all 
he did to perfect “the glee"—the school of com- 
position peculiar to this country—he manifested such 
preternatural fecundity, such vigour and originality, 
and such general felicity of style, as to astonfth bis 





contemporaries and overwhelm all rivals. Un- 
successful in his first attempt for the prize in 1784, 
he gained all three prizes the next year, and the year 
after sent in no less than a hundred—a dose which 
had the effect of giving rise to the rule that for the 
future every candidate should limit his industry to 
three specimens of each description of composition. 
The year following Calleott complied with the new 
rule, and carried off all the four prizes—a circum- 
stance then unparalleled in the history of the Catch 
Club, and never since equalled. 

Dr. Calleott, as is well known, was a prodigious 
worker. He dedicated his life to the end 
of creating a Grammar of Music, a Theory, 
a Biographical Dictionary of Professors and Com- 
posers, and a General Encyclopedia of Musical 
Science and Practice. He occupied ten years 
in perfecting his plans for these four works, 
and had spent another decade in heaping up and 
abstracting materials, when his nervous organization 
gave way and he became incapable of all professional 
exertion. He had worked unremittingly for upwards 
of twenty years amid the literature of knowledge, 
through the pages of the unimpassioned and the 
superannuated, thé essays of teachers and the 
methods of teaching, and what he did during these 
twenty years his sixty volumes of manuscript writing 
now in the British Museum reveal to the scholar 
and the musical profession, When looking over 
this large mass of unbroken intellectual activity no 
one can marvel that the reason fled; that the sun- 
shine attending the gaining of power in knowledge 
should have passed into a permanent wintry gloom; 
and that a great star should have been withdrawn 
to dwell apart mid darkness and cloud. Had he 
exercised more of his prerogative in the creation of 
music, relieved the memory and the understanding 
in working the higher faculties of the imagination, 
it is more than probable he might have avoided the 
calamity that led to his being sequestered from his 
beloved avocations, and have escaped drinking of 
that bitter cup which it would seem the sons of 
genius not infrequently are fated to drain to its very 
dregs. 

Calleott was born in Kensington, schooled there, 
studied there, lived and died there. When barely 
twelve years of age he was taken from school, and tt 
was settled he was to be an apothecary and surgeon. 
The sight of the first operation so affected him 
that it was necessary to remove him from all associa- 
tions of the kind, and he at once commenced the 
study of music as a learned and scientific profession. 
He became acquainted with Mr. Overend, of Isle- 
worth, who, like Mr. Kent, of Winchester, and Dr. 
Boyce, had been smitten with the theory of Dr. 
Pepusch, the great theoretical musician of Berlin. 
Pepusch had left Berlin, resided in London, married 
a popular Italian singer with a great fortune, and 
spent a long life in the exercise of the literature of 
knowledge, gathering together a wondrous collection 
of books on the art and science of music, teaching 
the best geniuses of his time, and creating a fashion 
for the study of the subtleties of musical art as it 
was understood and practised by the old fathers in 
composition. He professed to throw sunlight upon 
the old tones, the Church contrapuntal scales; and 
such was his zeal that he stirred up all the warm 
blood in the profession in favour of his beloved 
study. Kelway, Keeble, Dr. Holder, and Benjamin 
Stillingfleet, owe their predilections and bias 
to the learning of Pepusch; and Kent, Over- 
end, Boyce, and Worgan spent their lives 
in interblending the results of their inces- 
sant application to the investigations of the 
relations of sound with the more genial and certainly 
more durable efforts of realizing results. These 
men let the public know in many clever and pleasing 
compositions the advantages arising from such 
studies, and the assistance they gave to talents how- 
ever popular and versatile. Handel created a school 
in England, Dr. Pepusch made an academy ; and to 
this day every English scholar in music, when 
tracing his career, must admit his great obligations 
to the little Doctor that married the ugly songstress 
with the long purse. Kent of Winchester died 
leaving his folios of calculations on the intervals of 


‘the vexed scales; Oyerend spent bis life in dgures 





of the like nature; Boyce took up Overend, and poor 
Dr. Callcott took up Boyce. The manuscripts of 
Kent and Overend, so highly prized by Callcott, have 
since been sold by public auction for a few shillings; 
and the extended quartos of Boyce were not long 
since purchased under half-a-sovereign. All know- 
ledge like this is as the fashion of this world that 
passeth away, but self-prompted genius rediscovers 
for itself, and the elementary truths or principles of 
the forbidden science crop up again, and have their 
outcome in almost every generation. Even the man 
most afflicted with the demon of curiosity shuts his 
eyes at the last new craze, but the yearnings of the 
new student are not to be daunted or thwarted by 
either incredulity or neglect, and thus he redraws 
diagrams, recreates theories, and at length makes a 
system which he can himself work, and in which 
he finds much satisfaction. There are no less than 
thirty-nine little octavo volumes in the handwriting 
of Dr. Calleott filled with clever and compact 
abstracts of most of the great writers on theory, 
varied by marks of the great range of his reading 
and his determination to gain mastery over every 
branch of the science. Greek, Latin, Syriac, 
Hebrew, French, Italian, Spanish, geometry, algebra, 
trigonometry, high forms in arithmetic,—whatever 
seemed to him necessary to know in the pursuit of 
his study he would know; and how it was all done 
whilst pursuing the ordinary avocations of a music- 
master seems a perfect marvel. The number of 
works he translated is most extraordinary, and this 
at a time when help in the shape of critical 
lexicons and well'arranged scientific dictionaries was 
not ordinarily within reach, if indeed to be obtained 
at all. Noz should be forgotten the labour and 
great expense of accumulating his comprehensive 
and exhausting library: the time it must have 
taken, the sums of money required, the necessary 
learning to guide in its selection. The works of 
the older theorists, such as Gaffurius, Zarlino, Doni, 
Prinz, Mattheson, Rameau, Tartini, Marpurg, and 
Martini, it is plain he had at his fingers’ ends, and 
no work by any one of his own countrymen escaped 
his observation and analysis. There isa careful and 
shrewd analysis of the five volumes of Hawkins’s 
History of Music, and an equally well done one of 
Burney. He not only condenses Gafor, but gives a 
lively and brilliant account of his life. So also with 
Folianus, the earliest author proving the conso- 
nance of the third and sixth, and also Froschius, 
the able reviver of the system of Pythagoras, a 
system which to this day has its advocates with 
some of the most modern French theorists. Then 
there is the notice on that strange work by Claude 
Sebastianus, ‘‘ Bellum Musicale,” a summary of the 
contention between the now called homophoue of 
the second of the major key and the fourth of its 
relative minor. Amid all this wealth of learning 
stands conspicuous Dr. Callcott’s great honesty: it 
is at once apparent whether he knows a rare book 
by personal inspection or is merely quoting from 
record or hearsay. Over the ‘‘ Syntagma Musicum” 
of Michael Pretorius he laments he has never 
been able to gain a sight of it, nor even of 
the *‘ Pleiades Musics” of Baryphorius, who it is said 
in this no less rare work gives an account of the 
‘‘Syntagma.” Itis hardly necessary to mention that 
although copies of other works by Pretorius have 
occasionally turned up since Dr. Callcott’s time, no 
copy of the ‘‘ Syntagma’’ has ever been seen. Then 
there are his essays on the Use and Abuse of 
Musical Theory, the Invention of Counterpoint, 
Musical Literature, Progress of Vocal Harmony, 
Improvements in the Organ, and his Lectures written 
when he succeeded Dr. Crotch as lecturer at the pub- 
lic Institutions in the metropolis. And these Essays 
and Lectures are not the things of the present day; a 
few platitudes stringing together some popular glees, 
anthems, and songs, but massive, solid, and masterly 
summaries, conveying an extraordinary gathering 
together of learning, written plainly, clearly, unos- 
tentatiously, and with the kindest and most genial 
spirit—bestowing commendation wherever deserved, 
and pointing out all that is valuable for subsequent 
thought and consideration. 

Calleott was one of the leaders—one of the torch- 
bearers of musical science in this country, and has 
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made his name famous among the deservedly great 
musicians of all countries. We look over these 
mementos of his untiring and indomitable industry 
witha mixture of curiosity and veneration: and who 
is there who does not mourn over these pledges for 
a great national result? There is no want of 
arrangement, yet to ordinary readers they present 
a chaos indicative of the mind that was severed from 
them—threads of thought broken—the web left im- 
perfect for ever. 








AN EXTENSIVE PLATFORM. 





America, the original land of the ‘‘ pow-wow” 
has—amid innumerable plans for orating on all 
manner of subjects, from the Doctrine of Necessity 
down to Women’s Rights—a plan for orating 
musical education into a requisite state of perfec- 
tion. Anglo-Saxondom is universally great in the 
organisation of talking societies, with their pabu- 
lum of reports and facts and figures. At home 
we have our Association for the Promotion of 
Social Silliness, wherein Mrs. Pardiggle and 
Mrs. Jellaby can enlighten Section B. as to the 
utilisation of sewage and the proper propagation 
of disease. Across the Atlantic they have numer- 
ous platforms, at which Mrs. Hominy and the 
celebrated Elijah Pogram can rival the efforts of 
our own philosophers and philanthropists. Boston, 
the “ hub of the universe,” nave of the wheel of 
the world, as Oliver Wendell Holmes affectionately 
terms it, is a wonderful place for such institu- 
tions. They have in Boston a Lyceum Bureau, 
where orators and subjects are manufactured and 
despatched (at so much a yard, we suppose) to all 
Lyceums in the States. You can obtain a course 
of lectures for your own village lyceum, by pay- 
ing the Lyceum Bureau at Boston two hundred 
and fifty dollars; or you can even run up to 2500 
dols. if you want a superior course, The Boston 
Bureau undertakes to supply you with lectures 
and lecturers, the latter male or female, old 
or young, handsome, or merely intellectual 
without being handsome. Though not equal 
in mental grasp to Boston, New York also 
does gallant service in the cause of pow- 
wow. The ‘“ National Musical Congress” has 
lately been holding its second yearly sitting 
there. The object of this gathering is wide and 
comprehensive. In the flowery language of Mr. 
Henry C. Watson, who read a paper on the first 
day, it is “to raise a beautiful structure, whose 
breadth and individuality sball command the 
attention and admiration of the world.” The 
National Musical Congress is the outcome of the 
big Peace Jubilee, which Mr. Watson thinks was 
a magnificent proceeding. So profoundly did the 
10,528 singers, the thousands of instruments, the 
bells, the anvils, and the cannon impress Mr. 
Watson, that in recalling his emotions he burst 
forth into lame hexameters, which halted in this 
atrocious fashion :— 

Far, far away in the East, where the sun from the 
land burns the verdure, 

Lie the vast, arid, wide, weary sands, the waterless 
plains of Sahara. 

And again, 

For the rock hath been struck as of old in the wilder- 
ness—smote by the prophet— 

And flows the fair river of music o’er the land, from 
this day e’er to broaden ! 

It would seem that the poet had “ wrote” his 
verse as roughly as the rock was ‘“‘ smote” by the 
prophet, but not with similar flowing results. We 
hope Mr. Watson’s sense of time in music is more 
sensitive than his perception of time in’poetry; 
or it bodes ill for the National Congress. In ex- 
plaining the objects of the Congress, however, he 
got on much better than in quoting Tupperisms. 
This body, he tells us, has a mission which has 
various subdivisions. First: “ It aims to bind in 
one bond of brotherhood all the musicians of the 
United States.” We are very curious to see how 


this aim is to be carried out ; for our experience 
of English musicians is that they will never be 


brotherhood which bound Cain and Abel. A 

society of cantankerous Ishmaelites would better 

describe the minstrels of Great Britain, perpetually 

nagging at each other, ineradicably jealous of 

each other, and full of ignoble animosities. But 

perhaps the musicians of the United States are a 

different race of beings. We hope they are—we 

fervently hope they are, for the sake of the poor 
Congress. 

The second object set forth by Mr. Watson is 
‘to urge the universality of musical instruction 

by note in the public schools.” He tells us that 
hundreds of thousands of dollars are spent in the 
various States in the course of the year, and that 
the only result is an occasional vocal exhibition, 
where all the singers sing by ear. ‘ Not one of 
the pupils having received the instruction neces- 
sary to enable them to, sing by note, or to utter a 
single musical phrase with a higher degree of in- 
telligence than is evinced by the parrot, who 
whistles a tune by the process of imitation. This 
is the musical instruction vouchsafed to our 
children, and paid for by the people. Itisalla 
lie and a sham; it is a fraud which it will be the 
duty of this Congress to expose, and, if possible, 
remedy.” Certainly the evil is a great one, and 
the Congress will have deserved well of the 
country if it accomplishes but this one reform. 
As Mr. Watson says pertinently :—‘‘ It is from the 
children of our country that we hope to raise up a 
mighty choir of singers, whose acquaintance froin 
childhood with one phase of the beautiful will lead 
them away from the common haunts of vice and 
idleness, and teach them to esteem the pleasures 
of the home circle, to which they can bring har- 
mony; to the church choir, where they can give 
praise; and to the choral society, to which they 
can give strength and take a pleasure therein.” 
Mr. Watson is right. The possession of a beauti- 
ful art lessens the sensual influences surrounding 
youth; and if homes were made more vocal, less 
vice would stalk the streets. The Musical Con- 
gress, however, is not going to limit its efforts 
to the instruction of youth: it includes also 
the musical elevation of the adult working 
classes. The city government of New York has 
ordained that the tired labouring man and woman 
shall stand up two hours each afternoon—if they 
choose—to listen to the performance of a wind 
instrument band, The time appointed almost 
precludes the true labouring man’s enjoying this 
music, for, tired with his day’s work, he needs his 
supper, so that in fact it is chiefly listened to by 
nurse-maids and idlers. These entertainments 
are costly, and practically of little service. The 
appropriation could be expended in a more sensible 
and profitable manner. Mr. Watson proposes that 
the city authorities should give the use of some 
public buildings—armouries for instance—in vari- 
ous parts of the city, where working men and 
women could assemble and receive gratuitous 
instruction in sight singing and music. The 
money now laid out for a band should be appro- 
priated to the payment of competent instructors. 
This would afford true recreation; it would 
awaken new interest in minds dulled by constant 
labour and the thousand ills unknown to the 
wealthy; and an intelligent interest once excited, 
the mind would unconsciously take a happier tone, 
and lives before wearied aud monotonous from 
want of pleasurable excitement would experience 
a faint light of refinement, which could not fail to 
grow stronger as music was introduced to their 
homes. 

Another object of the Congress is to establish a 
standard of taste in sacred and secular music. 
Here a huge field opensatonce. The civilisation of 
New York and London are so alike in respect of the 
need of a standard of taste, that to hear the exi- 
gences of the one city told, is to be forcibly reminded 
of the other. ‘We are at the lowest ebb,” says Mr. 
Watson. Soare we. “Beyond the Philharmonic 
societies of New York and Brooklyn, the Church 
Music Association, the Handel and Haydn Society 
of Boston, and a few choral associations, the 





bound in any bond of brotherhood, unless it be the 
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music.” Mutatis nominibus de nobis fabula narratur. 
We too have our Monday Pops, our Philharmonics, 
our Musical Union, and one or two more; and 
after these the deluge. And when we read the 
following remarks, it seems as though the speaker 
had London rather than New York in his eye. 


“The people at large are fond of melody or 
tunes, and their simple tastes are catered for by 
furnishing them with compositions bad in gram- 
mar, maudlin in sentiment, and wretched in taste. 
The publishers, of course, offer the specious ex- 
cuse that the people will have them; that the 
popular taste demands such music; and each one 
says that if he did not publish them others 
would. But it should be remembered, that 
if they had not created the article the de- 
mand for them would not exist. . . But 
the evil is greater in the department of sacred 
music. Here every peddling, half-educated 
musician considers himself competent to try his 
prentice hand. Every class of music is ransacked 
to furnish him with subjects, which, having 
procured, he forthwith proceeds to mutilate with 
savage and indiscriminate ferocity. He turns 
them upside down; he turns them inside out ; he 
amputates the members; he tears the entrails 
out, and he patches his own twaddle upon the 
now disfigured work, which was once shapely 
and beautiful. And so he makes a church book, 
and finds a publisher. In this way countless 
abominations are foisted upon the people, and 
thus the general taste is lowered to an almost 
hopeless level. More pretentious, but hardly less 
vicious works, are published under the supervision 
of clergymen of the various denominations, and 
are thus sent forth to the world “authorized.” 
It is an unpleasant fact for art, however, that in 
this country clergymen, as a class, know very 
little of music, and esteem it less. They either 
look upon it as a rival to be kept down and 
snubbed, or as an attraction most to be relied upon 
when it is the most flashly and meretricious in style. 
Between one class and the other the market is 
flooded with bad church music books, and every- 
where the taste of the people is vitiated. Churches 
of the same denomination use different books, and 
scarcely in any place can uniformity be found. 
This subject demands the most earnest and active 
consideration of this Congress; for it is the evil 
which gnaws at the very root of our hope. Until 
this wide-spread ulcer is eradicated, we can hardly 
hope for the revival of a healthy tone in the taste 
of the people.” 


“Here be terrors!” as the Scotch divines of the 
seventeenth century used to say. The remedy for 
such a ghastly state of things is not easy: the 
New York Musical Congress admits the difficulty 
of dealing with it. We wish it full success in its 
praiseworthy endeavours. It is young as yet— 
only a year old; and youth is always hopeful. 
But its strength is already 2300 members; and 
we shall be glad to see it grow and extend an 
influence which has very beneficial aims. May it 
so extend as to correct bad taste, drive out trashy 
composers, burn up every twaddling ballad and 
vulgar comic song, root out feeble church hurdy- 
gurdy-players, and substitute intelligence for 
ignorance in music and peace for discord. Itisa 
rather extensive campaign; and when they have 
won it let the Congress lights come over here, and 
teach us to attain similar results, and we will sit 
humbly at their feet and bless them, 





A THEATRE SOLD UP. 





The once-famed City of London Theatre attained 
merciful extinction last week, after falling lower and 
lower in ita status as a playhouse. It had already 
sunk to the condition of a penny gaff, when the 
Great Eastern extension line happily stepped in and 
claimed the ground it occupied. There were little 
obstacles to the railway’s will, and so the City of 
London was brought to the hammer. A contem- 
porary has graphically related the closing scenes, as 
witnessed by its reporter, 

On the stage (he says), facing the footlights, was 
the auctioneer, perched on a table, and surrounded 
by as motley a group of buyers as ever advanced 
1s. per bid. Dingy scenery in every stage of decay; 
curious rollers and splintered timber-work just 
peeping from beneath a mass apparently too bad for 
a dust-heap ; tattered rags hanging from cobweb- 





general taste runs in the direction of very low 





covered planks ; unrayelled ropes and rusty iron rods 
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of strange shapes, whose occupation (of moving 
angels down) was fone. 
imaginable and 


Stern trees of every hue 
impossible, lolling against the 
stately pilasters of a ball-room, the downfall of both 
prevented by the heavy three-times thickened frame 
of a prison wall, with an angle of deviation many 
degrees out of the perpendicular, Foremost, in 
another group, stands a lordling’s mansion, which 
has done duty for all eras, from the Roman epoch 
to the present time. 

The sale is progressing. ‘‘ The last time at 2s. 6d. 
gone?” Something sold for half-a-crown? What 
can it be—can eyes be believed, lot 83 (quoting from 
catalogue), * Wood-built money-box, in lobby, with 
office, partition, and treasury fittings.” Ye lords of 
finance consider this case. How many sad reflec- 
tions it causes of managerial payments, of mana- 
gerial losses in the treasury. Then the money-box 
included—the box, the pay-board, which is worn 
into holes by the pressure of innumerable sixpences 
paid for admission. The treasury and the money- 
box, with all their glorious pecuniary associations, 
sold for half-a-crown. 

Another lot—85—Six borders. One's eyes wan- 
der above. * The lot, gentlemen,” says an individual 
dressed evidently as an apology between a railway 
porter and Jonathan Wild. 

‘* Sky borders,” observes the auctioneer. 

Yes, there they hang, and philosophic minds 
untheatrical imagine they are selling the blue skies. 
**For forty shillings, if no advance; yours at two 
pounds !” 

‘*A number of set pieces, various.” Buyers turn 
to examine the lot; there in the front is ‘The 
Shambles of Virginius,”’ the spot of historic renown, 
and fetches only ten shillings!’ Here is a splendid 
lot. ‘ Remnants of Macbeth’s Banquet and Mother 
Goose's Home: the portrait of Pauline in The Lady 
of Lyons,” the supposed handicraft of Claude 
Melnotte. In gazing at this work of art (if repre- 
senting the beauty of Lyons) one can endorse 
Bulwer’s opinion ‘* How the canvas wronged her ;” 
but what pen can depict the feelings when, on 
reversing the portrait, the back informed us, in well- 
known clown phraseology, ‘‘ Wanted, an active 
young man,” clearly proving this a most useful and 
versatile stage property. The system of doubly- 
serviceable articles seemed to be more extensively 
verified in the lot under notice— The Rostrum of 
the Forum,” whence Mark Antony had been wont to 
address the excited Romans, represented, when 
turned round, ‘A Fairy Chariot,” which had done 
duty in many a Christmas revel. 

Lot 186 was a remarkable one—‘ A large Grave- 
Trap, counterweights and all complete.” The grave- 
trap will be better understood by stating the use to 
which it is put in a well-known tragedy; from the 
boards of this trap Yorick’s skull is handed by the 
gravedigger to Hamlet. Alas! poor grave-trap—no, 
poor Yorick! one means. This trap also acts as the 
genteel conveyance for transporting Don Giovanni 
to the regions below—the temperature of which 
place is,inferred by the quantity of red fire burnt 
during the libertine’s descent. In this lot also are 
included several strange and weird looking objects. 
One, resembling a magnified policeman’s rattle, has 


done duty for the smashing of a tray of china, or | 


the breaching of a city’s walls—one whirl of the 
handle was supposed to convey the idea of a 
breaking bridge, forcing a room door, or the blowing- 
up of a magazine. So varied are the requirements 
of this marvellous machine that managers seem to 
ignore the fact of sound possessing different degrees 
of intensity. Henee a broken window on the stage 
oftentimes occasions as great a crash as the fall of a 
citadel. A Chinese gong, with a long coffin-looking 
box filled with grey peas, that dodge and run about 
amidst a whole army of long nails, this imitates the 
deluge of musical rain we are accustomed to hear 
nowhere but in a theatre. A small, very small 
sheet of thin iron was pointed out as the thunder of 
the establishment, and on shaking the same it was 
satisfactory to find how impossible it would be for 
the most timid person to be alarmed at it, the im- 
pression prevalent being that it resembled the 
beating of a cracked tea-board, rather than a dis- 
turbance of the clouds, This last lot quite sufliced 


| for the observations of the writer, who took his last 
look of the theatre with sad regret, and his throat 
frightfully parched from the dust. 





By E. L. Buancuarp. 





(From the Birmingham Daily Post.) 

Tidings of the death of Mr. Henry Wallack have 
come to us from America. Although never attain- 
|ing the distinctive celebrity of his brother, James 
| Wallack, whose memory is inseparably associated 
| with Alessandro Massaroni in ‘The Brigand,” 
|‘ Harry”’ Wallack, as he was familiarly called, was 

an admirable actor in his time. He made his first 
| great hit in England at Drury Lane in 1832, as 
| Silver Jack, in Douglas Jerrold’s charming domestic 
| drama of “The Rent Day.” When a mere lad he 
had played at the Surrey, about the commencement 
| of the present century, then he went to America, 
and returned to this country in 1829, making his 
| début as a full-grown actor at ‘*Old Drury,” as 
Julius Cesar. He was an excellent stage-manager, 
a post which he filled with great credit for Osbal- 
deston, at Covent Garden, in 1837, and for Mr. 
Knowles, ten years afterwards, at the Theatre Royal, 
Manchester. The most eventful period of his career 
was that which saw him lessee of Covent Garden 
Theatre, in 1848, and which might be fairly 
described as marking the shortest and most unfor- 
tunate season on record. He opened the theatre at 
the end of October, 1843, and closed it early in the 
month following. He had an excellent company, 
including Mrs. Nisbett, Miss Vandenhoff, Vanden- 
hoff, Phelps, James Anderson, Walter Lacy, Mr. 
and Mrs. Keeley, and others well-known to the 
metropolis; but the fates were not propitious. First 
he tried a romantic and sentimental comedy by Mr. 
Boucicault, called “* Woman.” Then he introduced 
his brother-in-law, Mr. Hoskiss, afterwards of 
Sadler’s Wells, and mow in Australia, as Charles 
Courtley in ** London Assurance.” ‘ Othello”? was 
next tried, and *“* The Lady of Lyons” was promised ; 
but the manager announced that he could not accede 
to the terms demanded by the author for the privi- 
lege of playing it. Finally he brought on the stage 
a troupe of French children, called ‘‘ Les Enfans 
Castelli,” and on that night the audience hissed 
heartily for four hours, and the theatre was closed. 
All this was in the space of three weeks, and in 
each week a fresh season had been announced in 
the playbill. The failure of his first season the 
lessee attributed to his tragedians, of his second to 
his comedians, and of his third to the envious con- 
duct of a rival manager. The most amusing 
reminiscence of this time is, perhaps, the benefit 
which was being constantly announced, but which 
never took place. In the first week the manager's 
benefit was fixed for a particular night; in the 
second, positively for another; and in the third, 
most positively for the ensuing Saturday, by which 
time the theatre had finally closed its doors. The 
frequent reiteration of this announcement was very 
pleasantly alluded to by Mr. John Oxenford, who, 
under the signature of ‘ Theooritus Londinensis,” 
| wrote some choice articles, called ‘‘ Town Eclogues,” 
for a little theatrical publication, called Z'he Critic, 
then in existence, and new possibly quite forgotten. 
The manager, summoning the call-boy, who was to 
be sent to the printer, exclaimed, through this 
medium, ‘‘I will have a benefit, Oh! boy, on Mon- 
day. Hasten to Fairbrother, mighty in type; to 
Fairbrother, whose works adorn the metropolis. 
Fairbrother shall tell the world that I will havea 
benefit.” And then followed the oft-repeated classic 
strain, ‘‘Sing, Oh! Muse, of the benefit that the 
future fondled in its lap and loved so much that it 
never yielded it to the present.”” The benefit never 
came off. Jullien took possession of the theatre, 
and soon after gave promenade concerts. No 
ingenuity in smothering the outer walls with enor- 
mous placards could, however, entirely overshadow 
the original posters, announcing this visionary 
benefit, and even two years after, when the famous 
‘*Corn Law League Bazaar” was held in the theatre, 
lingering remains of the great posters printed for 
this impracticable benefit, were still to be met with 








in different parts of the building. The last time 
Henry Wallack appeared in England was at Drury 
Lane, under Mr. E. T. Smith’s management, in 
1858, when he appeared as Robinson, the thief, in 
Charles Reade’s drama of ** Gold,” the first form of 
the afterwards celebrated novel, ‘‘ Never Too Late to 
Mend.”; Henry Wallack died on the verge of eighty. 
Another link is snapped which united the histrionic 
present with the past. 








THE FRENCH MOTHER. 


Under the signature of ‘‘Edmund Carrington” 
the Standard publishes a ‘‘song of the war” con- 
taining the following vigorous but wholly hypo- 
thetical sentiments. We hardly think a mother as 
per sample under-given would suit every French- 
man’s temperature. 

I. 


“Wake, sword, for France! Death stares in sight; 
Flash in his brow thy patriot light: 
Flash thy stern joy! Oh, sweet to die 
The patriot’s death—’Tis victory !” 
Thus cried a youth, his mother’s pride: 
She girds his sabre by his side ; 
She breathes no sigh—she sheds no tear— 
’Tis stern devotion everywhere. 
‘‘ Wake, sword, for France !” 


ll. 


‘“‘ Away !” she said, with flashing eye, 

“T gave thee life: I bid thee—die, 

List to thy country’s call, above 

The music of a mother’s love! 

Thy heart speaks in each look, each word— 

And now—speaks proudest in thy sword. 

A thousand mothers’ voices start : 

In mine—fond echoed in thy heart.” 
‘Wake, sword, for France.” 


Ill. 


‘Thy bride, my son, to thee is dear— 
Leave her—without a sigh, a tear! 
Snatch Death exulting, to thine arms— 
Ay! dearer than her bridal charms ; 
Wake for thy Country's tears, the sigh— 
Thy proudest throb—for Her to die! 
I lov’d thee ne’er so well before, 
As now to death I give thee o’er.”’ 

‘* Wake, sword, for France !” 





IV. 


| ‘What traitor was it whispered ‘ Peace ?’ 

| False, lull’d thee, in a dream’s disease ? 

| Oh! scorn like him to crouch—to fly ; 

{ I read thy daring in thine eye— 

|It answers mine. . . . Farewell! no more— 

| Hark, drowns my voice the cannon’s roar— 

| Sword! tell the foe thy iron story! 

Flash in Death's face thy scorn—thy glory !” 

‘Wake, sword, for France !” 








The Bishop of Manchester in his speech at a 
| meeting for promoting early closing in Manchester 
;made the following observations:—‘*He had one 
word more to say which had been suggested by a 
jremark that late hours were productive of gross 
| amusements and dissipation. It might or it might 
| not be so. He had not sufficient knowledge to 
enable him to decide; but the liberation of young 
| people from active employment at an early hour left 
more time at their disposal, which they might or 
might not employ profitably. When he noticed there 
was such a multiplication of places of amusement— 
not only theatres, which he considered admirable 
j instruments of public instruction when only such 
| magnificent pieces as ‘Richard the Third’ were 
| represented—but vicious places of amusement which 
were open to a late hour at night, he did feel there 
was a responsibility upon these young people to see 
that they spent the hours at their disposal in a right 
manner. He thought it would be a miserable thing 
|for Manchester, and for the moral tone of his 
countrymen, if the hours snatched from labour 
would tend to encourage vice. He confessed he had 
a better opinion of human nature and of the people 
of Manchester than to think so. 
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Just Published, price 4s. ; 
THE 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE: 
HYMNS WITH TUNES 


FOR THE 


SERVICE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Arranged and principally Composed by 
Cc. E. WILLING, 
Organist of the Foundling, and late of All Saints, Margaret-street. 
To which are added 


CHANTS FOR THE MaGniricat anp Nuyc DIMITTISs, AND 
Resronsgss rok ApvgenT AaNp Lent, 


As sung at All Saints ; 
WITH FOURTBEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c. 


by post, 4s. 4d., 





London: CRAMER & CO. Limited, 201, Regent Street. 
J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 








Price FOURPENCE; by Post, FIVEPENCE, 


Dr. NEALE’S FUNERAL HYMN. 
“SAFE HOME!” 


COMPOSED BY 


C. E. WILLING, 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER OF THB FOUNDLING HOSPITAL? 
LATE OF ALL SAINTS’, MARGARET STREET. 





CRAMER & Co. LIMITED, 201, Recent Street; 
HAYES, Lyatu Puacez, S.W. 





CRAMER’S EDITION. 


HANDEL’S SONGS. 


ARRANGED BY 


Wm. HORSLEY, Mus. Bac,, Oxon. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER. 
Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 


No, 1. 


Holy holy! (Redemption). Where’er you walk (Semele). 
Lord, remember David (So-| Angels ever bright and fair 
sarmes), (Theodora). 
Pious orgies (Judas Mac-{ Lord to Thee each night and 
cabeeus). day (Theodora), 
No. 2. 
layeth the a. Fa liberty 
ome, ever smiling liberty. appy fair. 
O liberty ! ~ 4 ” 


No. 3. 
What's Sweeter than the new- 


blown Rose ? 
Wise Men flatt’ring. 


No. 4. 


Love in her Eyes. | Heart the seat of soft delight 
O Ruddier than tho Cherry. | As when the dove. 


hallIon Mamre’sfertile plain. 
He was Eyes unto the Blind. 
O magnify the Lord. 








Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, Recount Street, W. 


CHEAP SERIES OF INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 


CRAMER’S INSTRUCTION BOOK FOR GERMAN 
CONCERTINA. 


WITH FORTY-TWO POPULAR AIRS. 
Post Free Seven Stamps. 


CRAMER’S FIRST INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR THE VIOLIN, 


WITH 
SCALES, EXERCISES, AND POPULAR AIRS 
Post free Seven Stamps. 
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RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORES OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA : Full of Beauty 
stood the Mcther, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, Is. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s. 
by post, 28. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d,; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Medimval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
28. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and _ PICTU- 
RESQU E, on Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, and Styria; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 63. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, ey as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8S. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8S. JAMES, S. CHRYSOSTOM, 
, 4 BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 
3. 4d. 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8S. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8S. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s, 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of S. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 3s.; by post, 3s, 2d. 





WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. I., Advent to Lent; Vol. II., 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. III., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c. Each Vol. 5s, 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 68.; by 
post, 6s, 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
by post, 1s. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of ‘‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 
wood, With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. 3s. 6d. ; 
by post, 3s. 10d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C. White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico, 1s, 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Each 10s, 6d. ; by Post, lls, 6d.; if had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W, J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. I. On Pressytgrianism and Irvinetsm. 
Vol IL. = 2s the InpEPENDENTs, and the QuAKERs. 
IU, On Mgruopism and "> ee 
Each 3s. 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 1 
Vols. IV. and V. On Romanism 2 Vola, ” Bach 4s, 6d. ; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY ; being a 
Series of Papers on the Princ’ _— of the Book of Gen 
—_ By the Rey. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 

4s.; by Post, 4s. 3d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Prophecies. By W. J. {rons, D.D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul's, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 6d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘‘It formed 
the hasis of Tract 90.”—British Magazine, 7%.; by 
post, 7s. 5d. 

ADIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 
TION. 6s8.; by post, 6s. 4d 








WORKS BY ME. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 3d. 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
a SLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7s. ; by post, 


INCENSE, aqrecable to Scripture and Antiquity. 


by post, 1 
OSWALD. the. YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 18. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d, 





J.T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, S.W.; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Coyent-garden. 
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INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


EASANT LIFE in SWEDEN. By L. L. 


LLOYD. 1 vol. 8vo. 








TRAY LEAVES of SCIENCE and 
) FOLK-LORE. By J. SCOFFERN, M.B., Lond. 1 vol 
vo. 


ELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


MANY, 


in’ GER- 
By the Times Correspondent at Berlin. 1 vo 
8vo. 


HE BANE of a LIFE: a Novel. 


THOMAS WRIGHT (the j journeyman Engineer). 


- FOOL’S PARADISE : 
THOMAS ARCHER, 8 vols. 





By 
3 vola 


® Novel. By 


EARTS and DIAMONDS: a Novel. 


By Mrs, EL IZABETH P. RAMSAY. 8 vols. 


USTIN FRIARS: a Novel. By Mrs, 


J. H. RUWDELL, A Author 0 of “George Geith,” &c. 8 vols 


(\ WENDOLINE’S HARVEST: a Novel. 


By the Author of ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,” & &c. 2 vols, 


“CQUITTED: a Novel. By Mrs. GOR- 
_DONSMYTAIES.2vols, 
ATIENCE CAERHYDON: a Story. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Beneath the Wheels,” &c. 3 vols, 
ERONICA: a Novel. By the Author 


of ‘Aunt Margaret's Trouble,” &c. 8 vols. 


FTER BAXTOW’S DEATH: a Novel. 
By MORLEY FARROW. 8 vols. 





























ERNACRE GRANGE: a Novel. By 
LANGFORD CECIL. $8 vols had 
ONEY’S WORTH: a Novel. By 

TOM HOOD. 8 vols. 

ROUGHT TO BOOK. By HENRY 
SPICER. 2 vols. 

CHOOLED with BRIARS: a Story of 


to-day. 1 vol. 


i ert BROTHERS, 
CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
NEW AND POPULAR PIANO PIECES. 
“LA BONNE-BOUCHE, P 


AND 


“ETOILE DE MA VIE.” 


BY 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 


Price 48. each. 











CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201 REGENT STREET, W. 





NEW AND POPULAR SONGS, 


nnn 


“CLEANSING FIRES,” 
WORDS BY ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 


“FALLEN LEAVES,” 
WORDS BY OWEN MEREDITH. 


“TO AN ABSENTEE,” 
WORDS BY TOM 00D. 
MUSIC BY 


FRANCESCO BERGER, 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W 


CRAMER & CO.’S 
SACRED MUSIC. 


ad, 

Saint Cecilia) Gema of Sacred Melody in a Series of 

os , arranged for the pianofeate by J. G. Call- 
co 

No.1, Containing Selections from Handel, Mendels- 
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CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 
Free by Post for FOURTEEN Stamps. 


Price ONE SHILLING each. 


—— 





CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 





CG tAMER’S CELEBRATED TUTOR for the! 


PIANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Music, 


Principal Rules on the Art of Fingering, Appropriate Examples | Beethoven and Mendelssohn, for entering on which the pupil 
aud Exercises, and Lessons in the Principal Major and Minor | will have been in a great measure prepared by the practice of the 
| studies in Book 6. 


Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. 


CRM ER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Scale! 
) YPassages, Easy Exercises, Preludes, &c. chosen from the | 
works of Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Logier, &c. &c., combined | 
with Familiar Arrangements of favourite Sacred and Operatic 
Airs calculated to form and develope the taste of the Performer. | 


‘NRAMER’S THIRD BOOK. 
) Fantasias progressive in difficulty, Themes carefully selected 
trom the Best Writers, Preludes and Exercises from the more 
advanced works of Clementi, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c, ; Lessons 
with a special view to the Freedom of the Left Hand &c., 
§ RAMER’S FOURTH BOOK will contain) 
) “Recreations” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular | 
- Sacred Works with a few short Exercises with special | 
objects. j 
RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in Various | 
) Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces contained in the 
ollowing Book, \ 


Containing little | Bennett, cc. 


7 4 from Cramer and the Standard Composers for the Piano- 
orte. 


RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 
) the simpler Works of the Great Writers—Haydn, Mozart, 


RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies com- 
posed by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, Nollet. 


RAMER’S. EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours 
with Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale 


RAMER’S NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies 


RAMER’S TENTH BOOK. The Modern 
School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &c. 

RAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred 
Music, Fagues, Marches, Chorales, &c. 


RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, consisting of 


Cramer's celebrated Studies (continued), 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreer, W.; 
anv SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 
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CRAMER’S 


NEW 
GRAND PIANOFORTE; 


COTTAGE DESIGN. 
(TRICHORD, CHECK ACTION.) 
ROSEWOOD, 70 Guineas. WALN UT, 75 Guineas, 


, improvement has been attained by an altera- 

tion of the Mechanism ; by a new mode of Stringing ; by 
the use of the ‘Stud ;” by the new Metallic Bridge; and by 
the redistribution of the Supports of the ‘‘ Table d’Harmonie.’ 
Of this special pianoforte a writer in the St. James’s Magazine 
of Feb., 1869, in an able article on pianos in general, remarks :— 
“The tone is certainly very fine, and those who have no room 
in their houses for Grand Pianos would do well to try the new 
instrument.” The Leader of Jan. 2 says :—‘‘ We have inspected 
and can pronounce upon the merits of the ‘ Stud’ Upright Piano- 
forte by Messrs. Cramer. The extrinsic advantages are that you 
get the benefits of the Grand Piano in an instrument which takes 
up much less room, and is much less costly. Its intrinsic ad- 
vantages are mechanical. . . . The effects may be appreviated 
(even by young ladies guileless of mechanics) in the richness or 
tone and susceptibility of shades of expression.” The Orchestra 
of Dec. 19 says :—‘‘ Most satisfactory, whether as regards tone 
and touch, or that less definable quality of answering to'the feel- 
ing of the player, either in continuity or contrast. The form and 
external finish leave nothing to be desired.” The London Re- 
view of Feb. 20 says:—‘‘The empire of the grand pianos is 





CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 


Price One Shilling each. Free 


by Post for Fourteen Stamps. 





RAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing the 

Rudiments of Music, and the Necessary Instructions for 

the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with Appropriate Exercises, 

Lessons, and easy Solfeggi, Simple Songs in One and Two Parts. 
Useful for school and class teaching. 


YRAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Exer- 
/) cises, Solfeggi, &c., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two 
and Three Parts, with Observations and Illustrations from the 
works of Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. 


‘~ MER’S THIRD BOOK, containin; 
cises, Solfeggi, &c., carefully selected from the 
Rossini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia ; Songs, &o. &c, 


RAMER’S FOURTH BOOK, consisting of 
Lessons on the Italian School of Singing, with Observa- 
tions, Exercises, and Solfeggi, by Crivelli, Garcia, Rossini, 
Rubini, Schira, and other celebrated Italian Masters; also, 
Part-Songs by Macfarren and other Composers, 
RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK, containing Exercises 
and Solfeggi by Rubini, Crivelli, &c, ; Songs and Ballads 
by Gounod, Schubert, Schira, Balfe, Wallace, Macfarren, and 
tion. 
RAMER'S SIXTH BOOK, containing Duets, 


Exer- 
orks of 





Trios, and Part-songs by celebrated Composers. 


(eee SEVENTH BOOK, containing Obser- 

vations on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, Solfeggi 
from celebrated works, and Songs for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, 
Contralto, Tenor, Baritone and Bass Voices. 


RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing (continued) by Manuel 
Garcia, Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, Paer, 
and Pellegrini, and Duets for Soprano and Tenor, Mezzo- 
Soprano and Baritone voices, by V. Wallace and Henry 
Smart. 


RAMER’'S NINTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing (concluded), by Manuel 
Garcia, Grand Selection: Song by thoven, Duet by Mac- 
farren, and a Trio by Wallace. 
RAMER’S TENTH BOOK, containing Ad- 
vanced Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, 
—_ and Pelegrini ; and a Selection from the works of Sir Henry 
op. 
Oye ELEVENTH BOOK, containing 
celebrated Trios from popular English Operas. 
C RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, containing 
Songs by Modern Composers—Gounod, Balfe, Sullivan, 


David, ti, Levey. 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srrzer, W. ; 
anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 





CRAMER'S HARMONIUM BOOK. 


CONTAINING 15 SACRED PIECES, EASILY AND EFFECTIVELY ARRANGED. 
Price SIXPENCE. Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Sraezezt, W.; 
Anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 








= NEW PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 

Deux sgrempias pourle Piano. Composée par * a. 

Charles Hallé 8 0 
Caamen & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





NV ARGUERITE. Mazurka. By T. M. Mupig. 
Price 8s. 
Caamusn & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 








TELLA. Nocturne. By T. M. Mupig. 3s. 
Caamun & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
OSE BLANCHE WALTZ. By W. O. Levey. 
Bolo 4s. Duet 5s. 
Caaman & Co., Limited, 201, Regent Street, W, 





CRAMER'S NEW SONGS. 


H! THINK NOT THAT I CAN FORGET 

THEE. Written by B. 8. Montcomsry. Music by 
Exizaseta Put. 28. 6d. 

Cramaur & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


r4eee LEAVES. Words by L. H. F. pu 

Terngavx. Adapted from a melody of Paul Henrion by 
W. C. Lavay. 8s. 

Caamaun & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





S PEAK TENDER WORDS. Sung by Mrs. 
Howard Paul. 
Cramer 0, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


HE PEARL. A Souvenir. Words by L. H. F. 
pv Tasasavx. Music by Bonpzsz. Price 3s. 





threatened. Messrs. Cramer & Co, have invented a new style 
of cottage pianoforte, which, by the application of a new prin- 
ciple of stringing, gives forth much of the sonorousness, and 
produces those delicate effects of light and shade peculiar to the 
grand piano.” Public Opinion of Feb. 20 says :—‘‘ A new con- 
struction, patented by Messrs. Cramer & Co., which produces a 
richness and ampiitude of vibration strongly resembling the 
grand piano. Certainly, in its power of tone, capacity for pro- 
ducing delivate nuances of expression, and general precision, 
this instrument matks an important stage in the process of 
pianoforte manufacture.” 


London: 207, Regent Street; 43, Moorgate Street. 
Bricuton West Street. Dustin: Westmoreland Street 
Betrast: High Street. 








May be had of Woon & Co., Edinburgh; and J. Murr Woop & 
., Glasgow. Mitsom & Sox, Bath; Smita & Son, anD 
Hing & Soy, Liverpool, and Birkenhead. 





susT PUBLISHED 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 
(Post Free for 26 Stamps, ) 


ALL GLORY, LAUD, AND HONOUR. 


QUARTET AND CHORUS. 
COMPOSED BY 


Oo. E. WILLING, 


ORGANIST OF HB FoUNDLING, AND LATE OF ALL Sarnts, 
ManGaret STRegt. 


ARRANGED FROM “‘THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE 
WITH 


ACCOMPANIMENT FOR ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE, 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 








‘a 
Ch 
PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THe BEST anv CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 





GROVER AND BAKER. 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOO 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 


Llustrated Prospectus and Samples of Work sent peat free, 








Baan & Co, Limited, 201 Regent-stree., W. 


InstrRucTION GRATIS. 
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NOW READY, IN TWO PARTS, PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH PART, 


FREE BY POST FOR THIRTEEN STAMPS. 


SONGS OF THE WAR 


CFrench and German) 
AS NOW SUNG BY THE BELLIGERENT ARMIES. 


WITH THE ORIGINAL WORDS AND AN ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION. 


CONTENTS: 


PART I. 
WAS BLASEN DIE TROMPETEN. 








THE RHINE SONG. 


NOUS LAVONS EU, VOTRE RHIN ALLEMAND, 
THE GERMAN FATHERLAND. 
MOURIR POUR LA PATRIE. 


LE CHANT DU DEPART. 
THE SWORD SONG. 
THE MARSEILLAISE. 


PART It. 
TRUE UNTO DEATH. 


VEILLONS AU SALUT DE L’EMPIRE, 
THE BATTLE PRAYER. 
LUTZOW’S WILD CHASE. 


PARTANT POUR LA SYRIE. 

THE GUARD UPON THE RHINE. 
LA PARISIENNE. 

I AM A PRUSSIAN. 





LONDON : 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NOW READY. 


CRAMER'S HMDITION 


CELEBRATED CHORUSKHS. 





FROM HANDEL'S “ —— 


ain { AND THE GLORY OF THE LORD,” &c. : - ea ee “} 1d 
» ‘GLORY TO GOD” in “ - em a wk 
. ‘ AND HE SHALL PURIFY,” Ro. ba aie a * mn - - i vs} 1d. 
” ‘BEHOLD THE LAMB OF GOD” ee - wa = ae os - pe - 

, 3. “FOR UNTO US A CHILD IS BORN” .. oe is ‘a sh es Se - o 

» 4 “ALL WE LIKE SHEEP” no i “a a si a * ‘a me so 

» 5 “LIFT UP YOUR HEADS” - ba af - a +s ai - ee oe 1 
,» §& “HALLELUJAH CHORUS” He a eee ab se ah we im oo 
» 7 “BUT THANKS BE TO GOD” ., wa = ss 86 as - a pe ve ld 

» 8 “WORTHY IS THE LAMB” - ae 1d. 

» 9 “AMEN CHORUS” > > » os. id 





FROM ae ‘ ee 


» 10. “MARV’LLOUS WORK” .. ve we a ve 1d, 
» ll. “AWAKE THE HARP” .. ee +e ee oe ee pe ee ee we »- Id. 
» 12. ‘““HEAVENS ARE TELLING” . ee ee +e ar pe oe »e pe id. 
” 13 “ ACHIEVED Is THE GLORIOUS WORK” ee ee “ee ee oe ee we ee 1d. 
” 14, ‘* PRAISE THE LORD OF EARTH AND SKY” . es we ye ee oe ** 1d. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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CRAMER'S AMERICAN ORGANS. 











{RAMER & CO. are the only manufacturers in England of the American Organs. The tone, although 
(} produced from the ordinary vibrator, is nearer to that of the metal pipe than has hitherto been 
obtained from the Harmonium. They are agreeable and pleasant in their quality, and will probably 
supersede the use of the common Harmonium, especially for the drawing-room. 


The following are the varicties at present Manufactured by Cramer & Co.:— 


Black Walnut or Oak, Knee Swell, 5 octaves on ace ove — £12 00 
‘ 9 » 2stops, ,, ane a Poe = 15 0 O 
- ‘ a ‘- om ide Sui di 22 0 0 
” ” ” 6 ” ” —_ ae 7 — 28 0 0 

Rosewood or Walnut, ~~ 8 wa na ove ee oe vee 34 0 0 


HARMONIUM AND AMERICAN ORGAN ROOMS, 


201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


CRAMER’S 
NEW PIANOFORTE, 


“THE BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 


TRICHORD. PATENT CHECK ACTION. 
Height, 3; feet; width, 42 feet; price 50 Guineas. 


More convenient in size, more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and more elegant in appearance, 
than any Pianoforte hitherto made. ‘These instruments are manufactured by Cramer & Co., and can 
be obtained at their Pianoforte Galleries, 207 & 209, Recent Street; and 64, West Street, Briauton ; 
and also of Cramer, Woop & Co., 43, Moorcare Street; WestMoreLAND STREET, Dustin; HicH Srreet, 
BELFAst; and of Woop & Co., Epinpuracu; and J. Murr Woop & Co., GLAscow. 








If taken on the Three Years System of hire 
ordinary hire, 21s. per month. 


-and-a-half Guineas per quarter; if on the 









L ANOFORT GALLERY, 
THE LARGEST IN EUROPE, 


207 & 209, REGGE T STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Printed end Published by Jans Swirs, of 66, King-street, Golden-square, in s the County of Middlesex, a the Printing-office of Swirt & Co, 55 King-street aforesaid. Friday, Oct, 7th, 1870. 
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